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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 

ists will be sent, pre-paid, toany address on receipt of five 
(5) dollars for each. 

During nearly nine years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been untversally 
commented upon. We have recetved numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Ida Klein. Teresina Tua. Marchesi. 

Adelina Patti, Lucca, Henry Mason, 

Sembrich, ivan E. Morawski, P.S. _ 

Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neu 

chi, Mary Anderson, Hubert ort de Blanck, 

Trebelli Sara Jewett, ir. is Maas, 

Marie Roze, Rose Coghlan, Max Bruch, 

Anna de Bellocca, Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., L. G. Gottschalk, 

al Gerster, Kate Claxton, Antoine de Kontski, 

Maude Granger, S. B. Mills, 

(oi hine Yorke Fanny Davenport, E. M. Bowman, 
milie Ambre, anauschek Otto Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, nevieve Ward, W. H. Sherwood 

ieee Carrefio, May Fielding, Stagno. 

Kell Clara L. Ellen Montejo, ohn McCullough, 

Minnie “ieuk. Lilian Olcott, . 

Materna, Louise Courtney, John ms merment, 

Albani, ichard r, allack, 

Annie Louise Cary, heodore Thomas, McKee sania, 

Emily Winant, Dr. Damrosch, 

Little. Campanini Osmund. Tearle, 

Murio-Celli, G inl. Lawrence Barrett, 


Chatterton-Bohrer, Constantin Sternberg. 


Mme. Fernandez, Dengremont, | | Robson, 
Lotta, Galassi, ames Lewis, 

Minnie Palmer, Hans Balatka, rdwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Arbuckle, Max Treuman, 

Marie Louise Dotti, Liberati, CA a 
Geistinger, Ferranti, Moni 
Fursch-Madi,—s. haven Rubinstein. Mrs. Helen ‘Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, Del Puente, Marie Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan, cot, Emil Scaria, 

Bianche Roosevelt, me. Julia Rive-King, Hermann Winkelmann, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Hope Glenn, Donizetti, 

Titus d’ Ernesti, Louis Blumenberg. William W. Gilchrist. 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Hensche),Frank Vander Stucken, Ferranti, 

Charles M, Schmitz, Frederic Grant Gleason en oe Brahms, 
Friedrich von Flotow, Ferdinand von Hiller, eyerbeer, 


Franz Lachner. Robert Volkmann, Moritz Moszkowski, 


Heinrich Marschner, ulius Rietz, Anna Louise Tanner, 
Frederick Laz, ax Heinrich, Filoteo Greco, 
Nestore Calvano, E. A. Lefebre, Wilhelm Junck, 
William Courtney, Ovide Musin, Fannie Hirsch, 
osef Staudigl, Anton Udvardi, Michael Banner, 
ain Veling. Alcuin Blum, Dr. S. N. Penfield 
rs. Minate Richards, ag Koegel, F. W. Riesberg, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, joy, Emmons Hamlin, 
Calixa Lavallee, Carole Petersilea, Otto Sutro, 
Clarence Eddy, Carl Retter, Carl Faelten, 
Franz Abt, George Gemiinder, Belle 
Fannie Bloomfield, Emil Liebling, Carl Millécker, 
acobsohn, Van dt Lowell Mason, 
C. Mortimer Wiske. W. Edward Heimendahl, Bizet, 


ohn A. Broekhoven, 


. O. Von Prochazka, Mme, Clemelli, 


dvard Grieg, Albert M. Bagby. dgar H. Sherwood, 
Adolf Henselt. W. Waugh —_ ler, Ponchielli, 
Eugene D. Albert. Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder, Edith Edwards, 
Lili Lehmann, Mendelssohn. Carrie Hua-King. 
William Candidus, Hans von Bulow, Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Franz Koeisel, Clara Schumann, Verdi, 
Leandro Campanari, moe Hummel Monument, 
Franz Rummel, uel $. Sanford, Hector Berlioz Monument 


Haydn Monument. 
—_ Svendsen, 
aton 


Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges. 


Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin. 
Thomas Ryan, 


Achille Errani A. A. Stanley, Saint-Saens. 
Kin _— Y i Ernst Catenhusen, Pablo de Sarasate. 
os. Bram Heiarich Hofmann. ules Jordan. 
Sener Sehadiect? Charles Fradel. ans Richter, 
John F. see. Emil Sauer Therese Herbert-Foerster, 


esse Bartlett Davis. Bertha Pierson, 


John F. Rhodes, 

Wilhelra Gericke, Burmeister-Petersen, Carlos 
Frank Taf:, Willis Nowell, M. Nowell, 
C. M. Von Weber, August Hyliested. William Mason, 
Edward Fisher. Gustav Hiarichs. Pasdeloup. 

Kate Rolla. Xaver Scharwenka. Anna Lankow. 
Charles Rebm. ay: Boetel. Maud Powell. 
Harold Randolph. W. E. Haslam, Max Alvary 

MinnieV. Vanderveer Carl E. Martin. pH, Hofaana. 
Adele Aus der Ohe. fenale Dutton. 

Karl Klindworth, alter J, Hall, ne oo F. Pinner, 


M. T. N. A. 


HE twelfth annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, now in session in Chicago, 
promises to be the most eventful in the history of the 
The meetings have within the past few 
years assumed a national characteristic, attracting the at- 
tention of the music teachers, the musicians and the 
musical amateurs of the land, and assuming a significance 
that many of the teachers who are identified with the 
early struggles of the association hardly anticipated. 
The constitutional defects that did not manifest them- 
selves until the flush of success unfolded to view the 
dimensions of the association are now the chief topic 


association. 


of discussion and appeal to those members most solici- 
tous of its welfare. The proposed constitution which. is 
to be submitted for action, and which is the result of a 
year’s deliberations, will be found,in the columns of this 
number of THE MUSICAL COURIER. We have all along 
advocated a radical change in the membership clause. 
We believe that the aims and purposes of the M.T. N. 
A. are based upon an elevated, artistic structure ; that 
time and toil have been required to erect this structure ; 
that the admission to it should not be based entirely 
upon a pecuniary consideration; that if based upon a 
pecuniary consideration it should be so large that at 
least some direct financial benefit should accrue to the 
association; that, however, it should not be based en- 
tirely upon a pecuniary consideration ; that before any- 
one can become a member of the M. T. N. A. some 
evidence should be submitted to a properly constituted 
committee that the applicant is morally and profession- 
ally entitled to membership. We repeat, morally and 
professionally, for one of the greatest dangers that 
will menace the association exists in the person of the 
fraud and humbug music teacher, who can use his 
membership for innumerable purposes to benefit him_ 
self. And very frequently, too frequently, the fraud 
music teacher is a sanctimonious creature with a white 
We 
therefore submit our suggestions to the better class of 
musicians in the M. T. N. A. with the hope that no ad- 
journment shall take place until this vital question has 
been adjusted. The “life membership ” 
new constitution covers the ground to some extent, and 


tie and good references as to moral character. 


clause in the 


its adoption, together with the whole new constitution, 
will prove a blessing to the M. T. N. A.and will help to 
assure its future. 


The program committee has done remarkably well 
this year, as can be seen in the programs themselves, 
and also in the successful effort to relegate to a less im- 
portant place the reading of essays and the frequently 
tiresome discussions. 

Instead of having essays read and discussed there 
should be an “essay committee,” to whom every 
essay—invited or non-invited—should be submitted. 
Such essays as are accepted should be printed and dis- 
tributed at the meeting every year. The plates from 
which these essays are printed should be stereotyped and 
when the annual report is printed they should be incor- 
porated in it. Such a course would make the essay de- 
partment of great importance, of tenfold the impor- 
tance it has to-day. It is unnecessary for us to go into 
detail to demonstrate the practical feasibility of this 
plan, which, together with the membership plan, has 
originated solely with THE MUSICAL CoURIER. Both 
are practical suggestions to facilitate the work of the 
association and advance its usefulness. Both are free 
from axe grinding tendencies and are strictly imper- 
sonal. Both should be acted upon at once. 

The executive committee must have done a great 
deal of extraordinarily difficult work. The co-operation 
of Theodore Thomas and his orchestra lends an enor- 


Stucken’s presence to conduct a composition of his own 
is an attraction in itself. 

It has been announced in certain Eastern newspapers, 
and we have heard it suggested, that the place of meet- 
ing for 1889 is to be Philadelphia. The M. T.N. A. 
meetings of the future must all necessarily assume the 
“festival” characteristics begun in New York in 1885, 
and continued in 1886 in Boston, in 1887 in Indian- 
apolis, and this year in Chicago. Philadelphia can 
but its orchestral facilities are weak. 
It re- 


provide a chorus, 
This point must be taken into consideration. 
quires an exceptionally competent orchestra to play 
manuscript compositions, and most of the works of 
American composers will be in manuscript, as they are 
this year. However, an orchestra might be provided 
from here. 

Before closing we must pay a tribute to the unselfish 
and conscientious labors of Mr. Max Leckner, of Indian- 
apolis, the president of the M.T. N. A. The thanks of 
the association are due to this gentleman, as well as to 
others who have made the present meeting and festival 
a possibility. 











GLANCE at the program of the M. T. N. A. 

concerts of 1888 will show that the piano asserts 
its dignity in as marked a manner as at any of the pre- 
vious meetings. No less than seven pianists will be 
heard, and all with one exception play for'the first time 
before the association. Their names are sufficient war- 
ranty of their abilities. One change, however, has been 
made by the giim hand of death. Edmund Neupert, 
composer-pianist, has gone to that “ bourne from whence 
no traveler returns,” and at his own dying request his 
place will be taken by one of his most talented pupils, 
Miss Dyas Flanagan, who has already won recognition 
in New York by her artistic performance of Grieg’s 
beautiful concerto in A minor, which she will play at the 
Wednesday evening’s concert, July 4. 


ECIDEDLY /f/e best story of the musical season 

comes from the bean fed Hub of the Universe to the 
effect that a well-known teacher of the piano residing 
there gave an imposing pupils’ concert, and nearly all 
of his pupils played great concertos by great masters of 
the piano, and the critics of the town fairly lavished 
their encomiums on the young people who so success- 
fully tackled the celluloids, and spoke discriminatingly 
of this one’s touch, that one’s tone, conception and all 
the critical “ minauderies ” a true “ Hub ” critic indulges 
in, and now the horrid truth has leaked out that the 
teacher- pianist himself at the concert had always played 
the frst piano and his pupils merely the accompaniment 
and yet the critics—it is too awful to even dwell on! 


E are on principle vigorously opposed to any 
scheme that can enable an individual or firm to 
use the prestige of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of advancing individual interests. 
We protest against that kind of a sacrilege. Mr. J. 
Brotherhood, the patentee of the technicon, has been 
selected to deliver an essay at the meeting this year—an 
essay entitled 

“A Knowledge of the Relation of Anatomy and Physiology to Piano 
Playing Essential to the Piano Teacher, Student and Virtuoso.”’ 

That is a technicon lecture. The technicon is con- 
trolled by J. Howard Foote, a dealer in musical instru- 
ments, who has a branch wareroom on Wabash-ave., 
Chicago. Mr. Foote has engaged Mr. Brotherhood as 
an agent, and this agent will lecture on the merits of 
the technicon before the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation. Representing, as we do, thousands of musicians, 
we protest against such insiduous advertising. We are not 
discussing the merits of the technicon, but there should 
be no opportunity offered to the manufacturers and 
agents of the instrument to use the association to ad- 
vertise it. The American College of Musicians is also 
at the mercy of the same scheme, for William H. Sher- 
wood, one of the examiners of the A. C. M., is directly 
interested in the technicon and is deriving pecuniary 
profits from it. Away with all such schemes ! 


HE Detroit Conservatory of Music, Mr. J. H. Hahn, 

director, certainly does things on a big scale when 
they give a pupils’ concert, judging from the program 
of their recent popular concert which took place June 
20 in Detroit. The program was an extraordinary thing, 
and to see the appalling number of names on it one 
would imagine that the whole affair was a laudable ef- 








Edwin Klahre. Conrad Ansorge. Marianne Brandt. 
Heien D. Campbell. Car Baermann. Gustav A. Kerker. 
Alfredo Karili, Emil Steger. Henry Duzensi. 
Wa. R. Chapman, Paul Kalisch. Emma Juch. 

Otto Roth, Louis Svecenski, Fritz Giese, 
Anna Carpenter. Henry Holden Huss, Anton Seidl, 


w. L. Neally Stevens, 


Blumenschein, 


mous prestige to this year’s meeting, and Mr. Van der 








fort on the part of Mr. Hahn to get every pupil in the 
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conservatory on the stage at once, and all playing to- 
gether ; for there is Meyerbeer’s “ Coronation March ” for 
ten pianos, twenty performers and orchestra, a“ Holiday” 
march for the same number of pianos, thirty performers 
and orchestra; also a valse and a polonaise and two 
other marches for the like number of performers and 
orchestra. This out-Gilmores Gilmore, for that great 
leader would never dream of more than one piano even 
at the Peace Jubilee, cannons and all. This Jumbo style 
of music making is extremely deleterious to young 
talent and one caneasily fancy the utter absence of tonal 
shading or discriminating touch which most necessarily 
characterize the playing of thirty unhappy keyboard 
prisoners on ten pianos at once. Shades of Chopin, in 
the happy Walhalla ef art where you are peacefully rest- 
ing, if any dim echo of this dreadful parody on piano 
playing reaches your sensitive soul, how you must shud- 
der; it must wound you almost as much as some new 
edition of your immortal music by somebody who cannet 
even play the piano! This sort of thing won't do, 
Brother Hahn, Go to! and amend thy ways. 


O judge from the following extract from the London 
“Court Journal” about our whistling girl, Mrs. Alice 
Shaw, it would seem that our transatlantic cousins lack 
ear as much as the buxom “‘siffleuse”’ herself, for of 
all the most execrable things on this globe, nothing is 
more positively maddening than a person who whistles 
off pitch, and this Mrs. Shaw habitually does: 

The whistling American lady continues to be the popular attraction to 
provide for an evening. She is really a thorough musician, and has culti- 
vated “the whistle” till it has the quality of a flute in most of its tones. 
Her range is over two octaves and a half, and she executes roulades and 
trills with as much facility as Albani or Patti ; and there is likewise a sen- 
timent in the tones of her whistle, a languishing tenderness which is quite 
indescribable. 

However, Americans are carrying all before them in 
the Old World, and what with the red-haired damsel, the 
white horse and the whistling woman, dear John Bull 
will not be at all surprised if Yankeeland sends him the 
inevitable corollary of a lady who puckers her lips, ¢. ¢., 
a crowing hen. 


E wonder if the following paragraph which appears 
in the columns of a contemporary is really 


true: 

It is said that a plot has been discovered in Europe by which a band of 
men were to seize the person of Adelina Patti and conceal her until an en- 
ormous ransom was paid. The diva in full concert attire, with her jewels, 
represents at times half a million of dollars. 


What a damper this would put on aspiring prima 
donnas, and what a warning to them not te accumulate 
large fortunes! Kidnapping Patti is certainly a brilliant 
scheme and it weuld not surprise us if the Wagnerites 
were mixed up in the affair, fer to capture Patti would 
be giving the crowning deathblow to the old school of 
Italian opera. Where is there a singer to-day who 
could take her place in “ Semiramide” or “ Traviata?” 
No, don’t steal Patti; she is too valuable; but for the 
sake of art and public safety we wish these same wicked 
bandits would steal and forever immure some of the 
singers we could mention, but are too polite to do so. 
They would be public benefactors and receive the bless- 
ings of a suffering community. 


HE following amazing fish story comes from the 
Baltimore “ American,” but like all shad it must be 


taken cum grano salis : 

The singing shad has been seen and heard in lower Delaware Bay this 
spring. It hasn't been seen in large quantities, of course, for the appear- 
ance of this odd fish in these waters is a rare occurrence. But few of the 
singing shad have enchanted the fishermen since the season began. They 
come from the South, and only when the wind has died down and the 
water is quiet. They come in schools, emitting musical notes as they swim 
along ; the sounds they make are soft and something like those of an 
golian harp. It is hard to express, or rather imitate, on paper, the melody 
they sing. It runs something like this: 

Wee ho, he hi do de ; we ho, die di dum. 

This sound cannot be made with any effect, except when the shad travel 
in schools. The singing of a single shad is too feeble to be heard above 
the ripple of the water. This year has been the first probably for a decade 
that the singing shad has favored the fishermen of Delaware Bay. Cap- 
tain Arnold, one of the oldest and most truthful of South Jersey fisher- 
men, said the other day that he had heard the singing shad a number of 
times in his piscatorial career, ‘* They are rare, of course, so far North as 
this. Even when they do come only old fishers are apt to hear and distin- 
guish them. We know about them, and are more or less on the lookout for 
their occasional arrival. They really belong off the coast of Bolivia and 
Chili. They are quite common there. All sorts of fairy tales are narrated 
about them by South American fishermer. The singing shad also breed in 
Japanese waters. The fishermen of Japan are delighted when they strike 
a school ot singing shad. They follow them up reverently, because they 
believe the fish are inspired. They throw them food, and never catch 
or eat them.” 

The singing shad is different from the commonback or roe shad. It is 
not so large and there is a slight difference in the formation of the mouth. 
Only an ezpert fisherman can tell when he has caught one of the finny 
songsters. Old fishermen regard the musical shad as prizes, and do not 
send them to market unless they are paid a very high price for them. It 
is estimated that they travel in schools of about five hundred. Their sing- 
ing is pleasing at first, but soon grows monotonous, owing to the fact that 
it is a constant repetition of the same few sounds. Whether many of these 
peculiar fish ever go on up the Delaware or move on to New York and 





mingle with the plain everyday Hudson River shad is not known. They 
lose their identity when they get in with other fish and it is doubtful if 
they ever sing alone. 

What a pity it is that Wagner did not become ac- 
quainted with this important piscatorial fact before he 
wrote “ Rhinegold,” for he certainly would have utilized 
such a fascinating theme as “ Wee ho, he hi do de; we 
ho, die di dum,” just as he did the “ Yo ho to ho” in 
the Walkiire from the neighing of horses. The Rhine- 
daughters would then be given a touch of literalism 
that would have greatly enhanced their effect, for noth- 
ing more charming could be imagined than a bevy of 
musical shad gracefully swimming around the trio of 
water nymphs who disport themselves in Wagner's in- 
troduction to the Trilogy. To be sure these were not 
roe shad, which detracts somewhat from their value after 
death, but then nobody but a hater of Wagner would 
eat a singing shad. The fact that these finny denizens 
of the ocean sing in chorus suggests the idea that per- 
haps at some later day a deep sea choral society will be 
formed, and selections from Cherubini'’s ‘‘Water Car- 
rier,” Wagner's “ Rhinegold,” and the major and minor 
scales, sung at sight, will be given under the direction of 
the Prince of Wales orsome musical sea serpent. 








M. T. N. A. 


Address of President Leckner. 


Delivered Tuesday Forenoon, July 3, 1888, 


FELLOW TEACHERS AND FRIENDS—Permit me first to give 
public acknowledgment for the many encouraging letters, 
for the many tender proofs of friendship received from prom- 
inent members Of our organization during the year of my 
administration, and to render thanks to all officers and com- 
mittees for the very courteous and attentive response to the 
numerous and trying exactions, for the most willing and un- 
sparing sacrifices each and all made in the preparations for 
this, our twelfth annual meeting. 

You, local and visiting members, anticipate and I trust 
will discover a most successful result of their arduous labors, 
but no one can form an adequate estimate as well as the 
president, by means of his position, of the many weary hours 
they passed, the harassing disappointments they suffered 
and the endless vexations that tested their loyalty to our 
cause, your cause, 

Therefore, let not our gratitude be expressed in formal 
resolutions merely, but let us reward their work by a general 
and most zealous participation in all the privileges of this 
conference and by a thorough and hearty appreciation of the 
enjoyments they have prepared for us. 

To our Canadian brethren, who have come here, represent- 
atives of a large and prosperous sister association, I tender 
in behalf of the M. T. N. A. a most cordial welcome. I hope 
they will feel at home in our midst, and when they depart 
will carry with them the consciousness of the true brotherly 
feeling and the high esteem entertained by us for the Royal 
Canadian Society of Musicians. One of their number, Mr. 
J. E. P. Aldous, will favor us with a paper Thursday fore- 
noon. In pursuance of your last year’s resolution, Mr. N. 
Coe Stewart, of Cleveland, was appointed delegate to the 
meeting of the Royal Canadian Society, held at London, 
Ontario, and Mr. Calixa Lavallée,of Boston, to the conference 
of the Society of Professional Musicians of England, held in 
London, England. Both gentlemen will give you an 
account of their warm reception and hospitable treatment in 
their reports soon to be rendered. To continue and enhance 
the friendly relations now existing between the English 
society and ours, they were invited to send a deputation as 
our guests to this meeting, and their general secretary, Mr. 
Edward Chadfield, was asked to honor us by reading an 
essay on ‘‘ Condition and Methods of Professional Work in 
England.” Both proffers were politely declined ‘or this 
year’s meeting, good reasons given therefor, and the wish 
expressed that these invitations should be extended to our 
next year’s convention. 

The committee for revision of the constitution, appointed 
by your order, have duly published the very commendable 
result of their most toilsome work and careful deliberations, 
and the committee on terminology and notation will at the 
proper time lay the products of their labor before you. 

The vacancies in vice-presidencies created by ‘‘ failure to 
report " and by resignation I have filled by authority of the 
executive committee, after careful search for the fittest per- 
sons obtainable. The States of Colorado and Nebraska are 
musically important enough for representation in our associ- 
ation. I have therefore appointed a vice-president for the 
former State in the person of Mr. Emil Winkler, of Denver, 
and recommend that you elect one for Nebraska. The resig- 
nation of our vice-president for Tennessee, Mrs, Octavia 
Hensel, tendered ‘on account of removal from the State, I 
did not accept, because her acquaintance there and her one 
year’s excellent work were too valuable to be lost and to go 
without recognition, 





I hope that all these official transactions will meet your 
full approbation. 

During the current year Minnesota has completed her 
State organization. The young State of Colorado furnishes 
a notable example of the healthy sentiment pervading the 
profession there and of the very commendable zeal of its 
vice-president. Five weeks after his appointment he re- 
ported an association of forty of the best teachers and artists 
of a State never even canvassed Vigorous and re- 
peated efforts of the vice-presidents of some other States re- 
sulted in measures preparatory to final organization in Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Louisiana and Texas, where in another 
year the formation of State associations seems assured. 

While I am glad to make this encouraging report for the 
States mentioned, I am forced to record failures in that re- 
spect for many others. In most of these instances plausible 
reasons for the impracticability or even the impossibility of 
State or local societies have been given by the vice-presi- 
dents, but in some cases no good reason has been assigned, 
Please to 


before. 


and in some none whatever was mentioned. 
draw your inference. 

From most of the existing associations the best of reports 
have been received of live and profitable meetings, an in- 
crease in membership and a higher standard in both musical 
and deliberative exercises, The strength and influence of 
State associations are growing yearly, and, inmy opinion, a 
due consideration of their relation to the parent society 
would be a timely measure. We ought totake the initiative 
in establishing a constitutional bond of some kind between 
State and national associations, so as to prevent the gradual 
disintegration of the now larger body. 

In past years your presidents found it necessary to dwell 
lengthily in their addresses on the object of this association, 
on the need of union among music teachers, on the useful- 
ness and correctness of our aims and on the musical possi- 
bilities in our country by united effort on the part of musi- 
cians. But now the various lines of our activity and the 
several aspects of our professional aim are so clearly out- 
lined, so well understood by the reading and thinking 
teacher (and that is the only kind we care to reach), that I 
may not enlarge upon this point. The usefulness of our as- 
sociation, the profitableness of membership in it are estab- 
lished facts, and some good fruits of our short existence 
will not be denied us even by the most callous of skeptics. 

But can we in all honesty say the same of the business, 
financial and administrative,in our society? Can we en- 
tirely refute the charges made against us of an irresponsible, 
ever varying membership, of a bad financial policy, of a 
non-business-like administration of our affairs and of a lack 
of wisdom and undue haste in choosing our officers ? 

If these evils exist wholly or in part only, we are certainly 
old enough not to shut our eyes on them in self complacency, 
but to cure them by proceeding cautiously and wisely in the 
adoption of the proposed new constitution. The clause de- 
fining the functions and responsibilities of officers, and 
regulating the condition and classification of membership, 
seem to me of paramount importance. No person of good 
repute should be excluded from the benefits of our associ- 
ation, but let the voting power be limited to bona fide, 
active members in good standing, say to persons who have, 
by continued membership of three years, given proof of 
their interest in and their fealty to our cause. Do not per- 
mit an irresponsible, ever changing membership to legislate 
for you and govern your affairs. And has not the time come 
to draw a wider distinction between active and associate 
members? Upon a correct adjustment of this question will 
mainly depend the growth and nurture of our association 
among teachers and musicians who are in earnest with their 
calling, and who are in all respects representative men and 
women. And more than that, by it will be determined also 
the character and stability of the M. T. N. A. 

A thorough revision in the mode of creating vice-presi- 
dents I would most urgently recommend. A more frequent 
but careful change of incumbents would be advisable, ex- 
cept where their work speaks for their fitness. Men whose 
private duties crowd out the possibility of working earnestly 
for the association should not accept this very important, if 
not most important, office. A wide awake and energetic vice- 
president will greatly enhance the substantial growth of our 
association, while a mere figurehead will retard the spread 
of its usefulness. I suggest, therefore, that the nomination 
of vice-presidents and the three working committees be 
made at the same time with that of the other officers, by the 
committee appointed for that purpose. 

By courtesy of the program committee in granting time 
therefor, the nominees for the coming year will be announced 
at least twenty-four hours before the election, leaving you 
plenty of time to make what changes you may desire in that 
list. This will effectually foil the intrigues of wirepullers, 
if such exist. 

In defining the duties of officers I would reccommend that 
you rid the executive and program committees of the im- 
pediment the ex-officio members necessarily are to them, 
and in turn relieve the secretary and president of the re- 
sponsibilities which in fact they are not in a position to as- 
sume. Make these committees accountable to the association 
only. 

Abolish the presidency entirely, for it is threatening (am I 
permitted to say it?) to become a source of partisan conten- 
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tion and sectional feeling. Why not, in its stead, elect at | deavors have been of as much benefit to the association as to I will show you their kind feeling toward us by quoting an 
each meeting a presiding officer with reference to his parlia- | myself, I will retire from office well remunerated for the | extract from the January report of the General Council : 
mentary fitness Do not fear so bold a reform, for at best no | anxiety and worry I have suffered by doubt in my own | Reception Salisbury Hotel. 

¢ person can well combine all present requirements of a] strength and fitness. | —— 

resident of the M. T. N. A =—— ————————— Turspay EveninG, January 5. 

In June, 1887, this association was incorporated according lhe reception by the Genera! Council, which commenced the proceedings, 

t the Stat f Indian By this act we have as M T Ri A gave promise of the great success which was to follow. The attendance 
to th ws ot ne tate ot diana 8 ac 7c é > as- 

‘ ‘ °? i i s Ld s ba | of members was exceptionably large, the rooms of the hotel were crowded, 

sumed a legal responsibility to the outside public, with whom | hearty greetings among the old members were heard on every side, and 

come mn commercial contact. This corporation must, Serra | among the introductions of new friends was one of especial interest, that 

therefore, be ready to meet its financial obligations and devise of Mr. Calixa Lavallée, the delegate from the Music Teachers’ National 
> . \oliw , | ociation ¢ rica, } vavallée wi c ‘ » welcome P 

nnicom ion tine wt of debt But you all know that our deter- | Repo t of Calixa Lay allee, Delegate to | Association of Americ 1. Mr. Lavallée was most w armly welcomed on all 

sides, and certainly he will be able to inform his fellow musicians in 

mination to give an appropriate rendition to larger works of London. America that he was received in England not as a stranger but as a friend. 

nericé ym posers involves an outlay by far greater than : , ; : 

Ms si api Bs ree I will state right here that the idea of a social gathering pre- 

rim ne ¢ > . ) 1 4 1 es. > cos id . ° P ° . 

ur income, the revenue from membership fee rhe cost vious to the meeting gives the opportunity of a mutual ac- 
these concerts has varied in the last three years from §1,900 | Mead | before: ‘the: Assevlation.. 09 Tuesday Forenoon, | quaintance to the members, and it is to be hoped that our own 
to & 00. according ) ) ré > . * citie | By xh ‘ S > 
seatiactir cording to the orchestral resources of the cities July 3, 1888. | association may adopt such system, as it would be beneficial 
pi etaphencalinggtan oii agh divans ; mi “ P ses m A wae | to ourwork. This plan is far more to be preferred to the one 
for the us w charity ometimes cheerfully and some- | : . : 

: . Siti, ’ | we adopt, that is, to have an informal meeting and reception 
times grudgingly given—has enabled the executive com- Mk. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—I can no beiter | after our opening session. I will outline for you the meeting 
matte nect this large expense. prepare the report which I am called upon to make than by briefly | of the English conference. On the evening of the first day, 

sutis this tor in so always i “ave i - ant . - Angee ‘ tn : : ‘ : 

But is this to remain so alway Will you leave this laud- | tracing for you the line of circumstances which has put us in a| January 3, the society held a reception, which gave all mem- 
able and proud enterprise on so doubtful and weak a footing ? position to exchange contrast with our English confréres. In| pers an opportunity to meet one another before the business of 
Or are we to limit or entirely discontinue our grand orches- | 7886, when I had the honor to be president of this association, | their convention began. New members were introduced to 
t nd chor yroductions ? P , H ‘ > a Ps! - ; ° ae 
ral @ horal production Can, perhaps, our millionaire | we received a visit from one of England's distinguished musi- | older ones, and none attended the conference as strangers to 

ford , ) ! ~<? l re 2 . : . +, ' . . +s 
posers afford the expense themecives? Sach setrench: | cians, in’ the person of Dr. John H. Gower. Immediately | each other, The National Society of Professional Musicians 
ment wou certainly cut off a very important branch of our upon his arrival in New York he sought ex-President Penfield | of England is based much upon the same principle as our own 

fay 7 ‘ reft ] . ‘ > > ; ; y > ar a . ‘ 7 . 
mare Be careful, therefore, in determining whether | in order to deliver in the hands of the president a letter of greet- | national assoc iation, and, although younger, has already ac- 
the benefit of these concerts to the American musician is ing from the English society. The letter was forwarded to | complished much good toward the advancement of music and 
_— ve with the labor and money expended thereon. If] me by S cretary Presser. It read as follows: musicians in the British empire. Their mode of working is 

oud d »con i : > Sé > de » scale as i | el sa : . 
Sime eto continue them on the same large scale as in ; | somewhat similar to ours, with the exception of details. Instead 
he { r we and ype wil . — 1 C2 » | Jo the Pr nt, | ” tents and Member t V us ” ‘| : _ . . q 
, und I hope it I be done—how can the ol Tita Hetbeagy ‘ey rr” of being an organization which meets each year under a presi- 
sociation be made and kept If supporting? The time vee ESSUCIREEON Gf ER a . Enver sew 
‘ ee ee ee — GuxtTLemun—As members of tbe General Council of the National Society | dent and a bureau of directors, who represent the whole coun- 
rth ing tr ort as T we ~erlé CE - | . . . . 

' urgent reform has come, for we must certainly Cease | + professional Musicians of England, and as representatives of the various | try, they are divided into sections by councils, viz.: The north- 
a ets: c trade and the ever generous art patron. | provincial sections of the same, we beg to offer you our most sincere good western section, the northern section, the south midland section, 
"he t mmediate ; i ‘ry “ig ishes for the success and progress our society in Ameri nd toe . < . 

: oneranrendmerenmtived this very weighty | wishes : me ~ Gites dati papi» ‘ais “ ne “| the southwestern section and north midiand section, all under 
in ewhat perplexing subject. Place it in the hands of | Press the hope that in the near future not only may there be the fellow a eb: PRESS ‘ a a ‘” 
; et for report and act upon it promptly | !¢*!ing resulting from the members of the two kindred societies pursuing the supervision of the general council of twelve members, which 

I 1 omr ttee oO po and ac 0 ro ) . ’ . ~ . 

; . I PUY | the same high and ennobling art aod working with the same aims and | have for honorable general secretary Mr. Edward Chadfield, 
ae eee objects, but that opportunities may arise of s }owing how thoroughly recip- | of Derby, and as honorable treasurer Mr. Arthur Page, F.C.O., 

‘ ‘ T T od > j < j g c f 7 > ] ri f endship artistic brot < ist 9 - > ° 

A char the mode of examination and selection of | rocal are the feelings of friendship and artisti rotherhood ex of Nottingham. Each council is represented by delega- 

t s fc 1 ; . or | b ‘ 2us s of the two countries : 
ri mn for our American yr rar m ¢ ) etween musician the t 1 i . . ’ ° 

“ hanerten programs ecems another , : penne hasnt tions, and as such has a voice in the proceedings and ail busi- 
mre need As it now stands the intention of the Burt We take advantage of the opportunity afforded by the visit to America ‘ ’ 
| - o28t ; he of Dr. J. H. Gower, of Trent College, one of our most active members, to | Ness connected with the general meeting. In that respect 
- ns cannot be fully carried out, and on the other | 44 you these few words of friendly greeting and to wish that all success | they are to be copied, and the movement withia a year or two 

I lun Bart ) Te ; 1 4 re y ] r tv m t t » you } n \ n : . . . ° 
sa api ip ages he program committee are greatly | and prosperity may attend both your society as « whole and every indi- | tgward forming State associations, in order to have the proper 
‘ arr ] t ! re) hz ome re feasible < vidual member of the me | . - , 
: at to me that some more feasible and | vi “ aoe . - : a ( ‘ Ka) “end (Beeiodall Seber , | representatives of each State at our meetings and centralize our 
. mple plan « ild be devised in a joint consultation bv this igned by the General uncil, General and Se a ecretaries anc : 

, vm ; ci “ : other members.) power, should be encouraged, Itis, in fact, the only safe road 
imining nad rovran on | 2CS, é - ple P .. on y } c : ® 
, Ab Bisel them cieia ecisencne be To this I answered as president of the Music Teachers’ Na- toward leading us to establish the true standard of music in 

hot be adopted by you at once for their re guidance : wa 3 : ‘ 
seats, phan ciel heir future guidance. tional Association : America. The different sectional councils meet at conveniently 
Itt be remarked, an hap y so, the » are a ; , . ; 
’ é emarked, and perhaps justly so, that we are] John H. Gower situated places within the district to which they are attached at 
ne us by seeming indifference our first born Deak Sik—I was extremely sorry at being absent on a vacation when | Jeast once inthree months. In each district a branchor section 
nd itly cherished offs y ) > ay . u came to visit the United St letter hich ere the ' . 
: 1 offspring, of whom we may well be | you came ‘ v , ' - : » < Ae P, : . ; ‘‘ oy ‘ of the society can be established, with complete local organiza- 
pr tl An in College of Musicians Let us be truc bearer, on behalf of the ationa ciety f rote nal Musicians : 7 
{ z ve! l er ak tenant Aabeeidnbal ‘ee » sen " 
tahiti ial oad adie i England, only reached me yesterday, forwarded by the secretary ot our | tion, as soon as twenty duly elected members of the associa 
rseiv« nd ye; V ene é ( ( ase ¢ res . « . ‘ > 
pare its EGS CUE IECCeSt 18 Tl esecciation, 1.esa hes py to see that we are working for a common cause | tion reside within the district. The General Council has the 
he s ( \ } T ) rf 1O li , . . s . 
xe oan e them our unconditional indorsement, | in poth hemispheres, viz., the elevation of our divine art. In the name of | power to rearrange or divide any of the different sections and 
( ng to have lem Wi é yur ik , i ° th six cl ations sociation of Am i I thank you person- | . : : 
os em with us at our family reunions the Music Teachers’ National e: . ? k Americe 3 (pert Freon | to form new ones in any part of the British empire, as circum- 
( r at growing more ¢ ore ite Z oO ally for the fraternal feeling exhibited in the letter signe »y the most emi- | ; wl 
j ire growing more and more potent factors : he United Kinga : Sie | stances may require. To become a member all candidates 
h eV ent the musical taste of the masses. and nent representative musicians of the ited ngdom feel proud of | - : 
, ' ' > | being a feeble instrument to help to inaugurate a binding union of bro- | Must pass a practical examination, and the general secretary 
¥: | has done for the musical education Of | tnerhood between the two great English speaking countries of the world, | then inserts the name of each successful candidate in a printed 
t and amplified all over this country | and may it ever last for the future benefit of all who have at heart the in- | ¢, rlificate of the society of such grade as the examiners have 
y a lt 1 ) ed singing soci l ] | terest of our noble undertaking ‘a . ° " 
a gata ign ata Vietbeer basso oe tt eaigans fu * Music Teacl \ R awarded, and before September 1 forward it to the candidate 
r beyond church choirs, becaus se a <n piibieceion a ; : : . 
“i ; ; paige on: le . | WEN | teneeshiutions sete /pasded pelliting 10 aitioees ul 1 two | Whose name it bears. Admirable as is this policy of admit- 

! | i fore ar \ ol 7 1 ) i yrropriet P : : 

, aw your attention to the propriety | ... ciations, which resolutions will be ser you whe report | ting members only after passing an examination, as much as 

* geen for choral societies, | is ready for publication | it is to be desired by us in our own association, I am com- 

t ! in pub cho . l pe the time may come hen cl tion st, and that ‘ ‘ — 4 
wine ots, whose duty it A . “ < a “| pelled to say that the adoption of the principle is not possible 
} ‘ | tatist il information for a vearly re vay send deleyates from either country at our regu meetings, to enable , ‘ I : s sible he e ne : avs alewai 
. ft a is to exchange our views 0 | the vital questions, thereby making a com- | !OF US. tis not possible, tor the reason that we are already 
is i e « help in ¢ ‘ ‘ ;4 . . 
'] 1 a true estimate an , mon cause of the safe future of our art | too old in our present method of work ; it would be a change so 
nt i hese impo t oO | P | : , 

' ws mportant branches of musical Yours sincerely ’ I. a | radical as to completely alter our organization, and lastly, 

Pr lent he {us } Ss na sociatior f ¢ ) j P 
ie Se ee ie ’ stn their policy is already adopted, though in a more extended 

t} an International Convrie , passe States of America : rn. +s . 

. ‘ ; tional Copyright law has been passed rien ih? Giodababes | manner, by our own College of Musicians. Before entering 

th | nches of T, ic ris! ‘ke o 1EO RE Ry ‘ | } * : 3 . 4 

' National Legislature and is likely t ; ; | into the details of the proceedings of their meeting I will take 
nature of the President. wisdom would bid the Dr. Gower added that he was everywhere received with the | ¥ : 
Msi; ; : . . | the opportunity to say that the delegate from America was 
i committee for further investigation of this | gteatest kindness and hospitality by the musicians of the va- | : ‘ : : 
: ; 6: ‘ : ‘ : | looked upon with great interest, and that special notice was 
ibly for the suggestion of future amend- | rious cities which he visited. At the close of his remarks he |} Sa : . 
— : ; ; . made all through the British empire of the visit of a brother 
e lav they may become needed for a true pro- | Moved the following resolution, whic h was seconded by Mr. 2s : . . 
‘ , ia saa ' | musician representing our honorable body. The meeting for 
{ An an composer S. S. Stratton and unanimously agreed to | 3 
‘ , ' | transaction of business began on the 4th at the hall of the 
4 ana sad } . s _ That the General Council be requested t iscertain what steps can be | 
\ i made by most of our members for I I . 7— : “ 
< > , { o < as ¢ é 
early rt should t remain taken to facilitate the interchange of ideas between the Teachers’ Asso- | Drapers’ Company, Throgmorton-st., and was opened and 
Ss i year repo sho oO P . : 
| te oe ciation of America and the National Society of Professional Musicians. | presided over by the Lord Mayor of London, Mr. Alderman De 
i it! seems ample time for its publica- i 7 | F 7 sabi Bh aks . er a + 
In writing my reply to our English artists I supposed that | Keyser, the American delegate being assigned the seat of 
I was expressing the feeling of American musicians, and I am | honor on the right of His Lordship. The English elect no 
\ , ; . , 
sh me ke amends for the accidental omission | }, .ppy to say that I was not mistaken; this I know, and the | president and choose a different chairman for each day’s pro- 
port of tl ‘ ad ¢ ianapolis b 7 : : e : nag 
; re paper read at Indianapolis by assurance lies in the strong brotherly feeling existing to-day | ©€&@Ings. 
) \ Her by ving ita pl it » fx ym- ; ie a ait Pigg, Cp adie 
_ ing ita place in the forthcom between American and English musicians. In inaugurating} The report of the honorary general secretary is virtually 
: our American policy we took the first step toward giving a | the president’s address. In fact, he organizes and transacts 
make an advantageous disposition meaning anda purpose to our aims. It gave the live breath | all the business of the association under the guidance of the 
k of iter horal mu od yur lk , sab ons . . : : 
nted choral music used in eae last to our work, but merely to be satisfied with this initiation | General Council. After the opening address of the Lord 
( \ | s cost > assock on abc * rz ( . . | . ies 7 "eo so. 
48 cost the association about §qo0and | Lonid be folly. It would be to confine ourselves within nar- | Mayor and the reading of the secretary's report, the American 
Te o‘stcbineticimaivags row limits after the first step so well taken ; it was necessary | delegate was called upon to address the meeting. From their 
i would | orde < s é : e oO his , pm : 2 
ve In order to pay an expert for | +, broaden our field, to increase our resources and to widen | January report I will again quote: ‘Mr. Calixa Lavallée 
roner rec - list ] i . | ° . ° 
, perly arranged membership list and a] ip. extent of our acquaintance. And the wisest step the asso- | (Boston, Mass ) was received with cheers, which were con- 
‘ oth treasurer and secretary, so that hence- | ciation could have taken was what it did last year, namely, to | tinued for a considerable time. He read a most interesting 
be kept in uniform styl . pi he hd pe 
Sins aaiiaaaaeahegs = send a delegate to the English conference; not merely to| paper upon ‘The Advancement of Music in America,’ with 
My en n closing this year of my administration, the | make a bond of friendship, but to have an object by which we | special reference to the work of the Music Teachers’ National 

' e as officer in this association, | wish to | can be of mutual aid in fostering art in the two countries. Association of America, which will be published in full in a 

x u my share of the work has afforded me much I will state now that my visit to our English brothers was | future number of the report. The chairman then moved a 
‘ e; for alongside of a great deal that was trying and] one to be recollected for a lifetime. No kinder, no more | vote of thanks to Mr. Lavallée, which was seconded by Dr. 

exasperatit t has brought me in contact with so| hearty reception could be extended to anyone, either indi- | Hides, of Manchester, and carried amid great cheering.” 
uch that is noble and exemplary in my coworkers that the | vidual or body of men, to a visitant such as I was. On my It was to me very gratifying, indeed, to note the excellence 
eflex 1ence of this has strengthened me in moral courage | arrival in London I was received by the honorable general | of all the essays read by the members. These essays are 
i enlarged my confidence in man, secretary and the General Council, in such a cordial manner | followed by discussions, as done with us. The concert pro- 
s : ras w , » g , | ; de f > i k ll of which 
Ifmy very imperfect but, I may say, conscientious en- | that the greeting was worthy of true and long known friends. | grams were made up of very interesting works, all of whic 
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are contributed by the members themselves, and although 
they have not as yet come to employing an orchestra to produce 
symphonic compositions, they are nevertheless doing exce- 
lent work in solo and chamber music. One thing very notice- 
able to me throughout the entire meeting was the brotheriy 
feeling existing between members, officers and participants, 
and this proved to me that brotherly feeling is not inconsistent 
with good work and good results. After the last address the 
association proceeded to consider the place and date for the 
It was voted by a large majority to meet in 
Cambridge on January 2, 1889. Dr. Crow, organist of Ripon 
Cathedral, was chosen as chairman for the opening day. The 
conference then adjorned. There was no afternoon session 
on the last day, in order to enable members to fulfill private 
engagements, a rule which, I hope, will be followed in the 
near future by our association amid our overcrowded pro- 
grams, The whole proceedings finished by a grand banquet at 
Salisbury Hotel. 

The hearty good will and pleasant feeling which marked 
this social gathering recalled to me our own, as yet, ineffec- 
tual attempt to establish a similar close for our meetings, and 
you all know that the first question that greets a proposition 
to make such a move is ‘‘ Who shall pay for our banquet?” 
And it is in this that we can do well to copy our English 
They meet the cost in this way: Each member 
Thus it is known how 


next conference, 


friends. 
pledges himself to attend the banquet. 
many covers to be ordered, the expense of one cover being 
borne by each member who pledges himself to attend. The 
result is no great outlay of money to any one individual, a 
small expense to each and a royal sociability to all. Can we 
do better than to do likewise ? 

To turn to the practical result of my visit, we see what good 
has come from this exchange of courtesy. 

President Leckner has extended an invitation to the English 
Council to send their honorary general secretary as a delegate 
to this meeting and the following answer will explain itself : 


Max Leckner, President of the Music Teachers’ National Association : 
I am instructed by the General Council of the National Soci- 


Mr. 

Dear Sik 
ety of Professional Musicians to express its high appreciation of the invi'a. 
tion you have forwarded and to offer its warmest thanks to your associa- 
tion for the cordial and most hospitable proposal to receive a deputation 
from the society as guests during the important meeting at Chicago in July 
next. There is a universal desire to reciprocate the visit of Mr, Calixa 
Lavallée to the London conference and at the same time to show the deep 
interest taken in England with respect to the progress of music in Ameri- 
ca. Hence it is a cause for deep regret that, owing to engagements already 
entered into, which (in accordance with the custom in England) will not 
terminate until the end of July, it has not been found possible to arrange 
fora deputation this year. 

The council has expressed a wish that the request forwarded to me as 
the general secretary of the society to read a paper on “ Conditions and 
Methods of Professional Work in England ”’ should be acceded to. Noth- 
ing would have been more gratifying to me than to have embraced this op- 
portunity of meeting the many distinguished musicians who will be 
present and to have taken a part in the proceedings at Chicago, if Mrs 
Chadfield (who has been suffering from serious illness for some months) 
had been sufficiently recovered to enable me to arrange to leave home on 
so long a journey. If, however, you should most kindly extend the period 
for the acceptance of your kind invitation so as to make it embrace the oc- 
casion of your annual meeting next year. I sincerely hope that not only 
myself but also other members may then be able to be present as represen- 
tatives of the National Society of Professional Musicians. On behalf of 
the whole body of our members I beg to tender a most sincere wish that 
the coming and most interesting meeting this year will be successful in all 
its aspects and still further enhance the influence, usefulness and prosperi~ 
ty of the Music Teachers’ National Association of America. 

Believe me yours sincerely, Epwarp CHADFIELD, 
Honorary General Secretary. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is the greatest proof of their sin- 
cere feelings and interest for our welfare. But I can give you 
a more material proof of it, by reading to you from some English 
correspondence that I have had of late from Mr. S. S. Stratton 
of Birmingham, requesting me to aid him in his suggestion to 
have American music performed in England by giving to him 
the names of American composers whom I thought to be 
worthy of a representation at the Birmingham Festival of this 
year Af-ermeeting members of the Birmingham committee he 
suggested that America should be represented at the next 
festival. His quotation says: ‘** The idea had never occurred 
to them, but they thought that it was a good one. Then came 
the question do you know of any composer of standing ; can 
If so, we will show them 


you procure a copy of any scores? 


to Richter at our first meeting and if he accepts one we ought 
to make room for it.” 

I complied with Mr Stratton's request and the Birmingham 
Festival committee have now in their hands a score froma 
native born American composer. To 
satisfaction ot this result, I will quote from a letter which I 
It is 


show the universal 


received last month from the honorary general secretary. 
dated May 21. 

Dear Mr. Lavatitée—On Saturday I saw my friend Mr. Stratton and 
you do not know how much pleasure it gave me to find him working ener 
getically to obtain a hearing for an American work at the great Birmingham 
Festival. This 1s as it should be. and the ice once broken you may rely upon 
it it will never close again. I have still another wish to make known to 
you, and it is that an American work should be performed at our confer- 
ence,” &c, 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, after such a result, coming in so 
short a time, have we not gained much by establishing the p'an 
of sending a delegate abroad—a plan which, as you know, was 
ridiculed by many ; a plan which is yet hardly accepted by 
some who would limit cur work to thé four walls of the United 
States? But they complained and continued to complain, ig- 
norant of what was actually being accomplished. In conclu- 
sion, I must say to you that is not my wish to have our Euro- 
pean connections stopped with what is already done. We 





must send a delegate every year and make firmer the bonds al- 
ready existing. And with this we must not stop. We are 
destined to enlarge our resources, and before many years [ 


hope to see our association recognized and welcomed on the | 
| tion, and to direct its general business according to Roberts’ 


Continent, as it has been welcomed and recognized in England. 
We should not be satisfied with less than this. 


M.T. N. A. 


——_>__—_— 


Proposed Constitution. 


ARTICLE /. 
TITLE. 
Sec. 1. This organization shall be known as the Music 
Teachers’ National Association. 
ARTICLE 11. 
OBJECT. 

Promotion of the true culture of music, by inter- 
change of ideas, advancement of the interests of the musi- 


ogg B 


cal art and profession, and the furtherance of professional 
fraternity among music teachers, artists and musicians. 
ARTICLE 111. 
OFFICERS, 

Sec. 1. The officers of the association shall consist of a 
president, a vice-president for each State, Territory and 
Canadian Province represented, a secretary, a treasurer, an 
auditor, a program committee, an executive committee and 
a board of examiners, 

ARTICLE IV. 
MEMBERS. 

Sec. 1. The membership of the association shall consist 

of three classes, life, active and associate members. 
A 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP, 

1. Any music teacher, artist, composer or musical journal- 
ist may become a life member, subject to the following con- 
ditions: 

2. The life membership fee shall be $10. 
ber shall pay an annual due of $2, for five years, when the 
full life membership shall be perfected. The annual dues 
may also be paid in advance, and the membership perfected. 
Any failure to pay the annual dues shall be reported to the 


Every life mem- 


association, and the life membership shall be forfeited and 
so published in the annual report. 

3. The applicant for life membership shall have been a 
member of the association for at least four consecutive years. 

4. Applicants for life membership shall subscribe to the 
printed form of petition, setting forth the conditions of life 
membership. The recommendation of at least two members 
shall be required. 

5. The application, duly signed and recommended, shall 
be referred to the board of vice-presidents. A two-thirds 
vote of the vice-presidents present shall be necessary to 
elect. 

6. A suitable certificate, signed by the president, secretary 
and chairman of the board of vice-presidents, shall be issued 
to those who are elected to life membership. 

7. The names of life members shall be published in the 
annual report, apart from the list of other members. 

8. The life membership fees shall constitute a permanent 
fund, to be loaned by the treasurer only on approved first 
mortgage security. The interest only shall be used for the 
annual expenses of the association. 


B 


ACTIVE ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP, 


1. Active members shall consist of professional music 


AND 


teachers, artists, musicians and musical journalists, who are 
engaged in promoting the culture and interests of music. 

2. Associate members shall consist of all other reputable 
persons wishing to sustain the cause of music and to en- 
courage the objects of the association. 

3. Persons desiring to become active members during the 
annual meeting shall signify their approval of the constitu- 
tion to the secretary, make known their name and specialty, 
and pay $2.50 annual dues for the year ensuing, and they 
shall receive a badge worn as a matter of distinction from 
associate members and to facilitate recognition and intro- 
duction during the annual meeting. 

4. Active and associate membership may be acquired and 
retained by the payment of $2.50 dues annually. Non-pay- 
ment of dues will terminate membership. 

5. Active members shall have all the privileges of the 
association, including lectures, recitals, concerts and partici- 
pation in debates. Active members holding a continued 
membership for two consecutive years shall have the right 
to vote on questions pertaining to the welfare and manage- 
ment of the association. 

6. Associate members upon paying $2.50 shall have ad- 
mission to all lectures, recitals and concerts for one year. 

Duties of Officers. 
ARTICLE V. 
DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Sec. 1. It shall be the duty of the president to guard the 
interests of the association in all its departments, to examine 
and remedy as far as possible all complaints against officers, 





to decide all controversies within and between committees 


as well as between individual officers, to cast the deciding 


| vote in case of atie in the joint vote of the program and 


executive committees, to preside at all meetings of the associa 


Manual of Parliamentary Law, and to appoint committees not 


otherwise provided for. It shall be his special duty wisely to 


| guide vice-presidents in the discharge of their duties, to pre- 


M. T. N. A. and State 


associations, and to endeavor by methods of prudence to 


serve the entente cordiale between the 


preserve, maintain, and increase the numerical strength of 
the membership in the different States. In the event of the 
resignation or death of a member of either the program or 
executive committee, it shall be the duty of the president, 
acting with the remaining members of such committee, to 
fill the vacancy. 
ARTICLE VI. 
DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY. 

Sec. 1. It shall be the duty of the secretary to perform the 
usual duties of a corresponding and recording secretary, to 
collect the annual dues and deliver them over to the treas- 
urer, together with the names and addresses of those having 
paid, against the receipt of said treasurer, to collect all the 
essays read at the annual meeting, to issue and mail reports 
and circulars, to preserve copies of all important letters sent 
and to keep on file all letters received. The secretary's books 
shall be so kept that bills and vouchers may be arranged and 
preserved. He shall be obliged to settle up the affairs of the 
association as early as January 1 following the meeting of 
the association (if the same occurs in the summer) and hand 
over to his successor all property scheduled and shall make 
an annual report. 

SSC... 2. 
secretary shall retain the envelopes of competitors, and after 


In matters relating to the board of examiners the 


all the markings of the board of examiners are received shall 
immediately compute the averages, send to the alternate 
those compositions of any one class between which there is 
a tie, as those which have only two markings. Upon receipt 
of such compositions, with their markings, from the alternate, 
he shall compute the average on these and immediately send 
to the chairman of the program committee a list of all the 
compositions which average seven or more, with the com- 
puted average, the time required for performance and the 
fictitious name and motto of each. Upon receiving the se- 
lected list from the chairman of the program committee he 
shall open the envelopes of successful competitors, inform 
such competitors of the acceptance of their works and send 
all the successful compositions, with the composer’s name 


He 


shall return all unsuccessful compositions, with the corre- 


and address, to the chairman of the program committee. 


sponding envelopes unopened, to the return address given 
on the envelope ; and with all compositions that have an 


average of seven or more he shall send the computed 


average. 
ARTICLE 


THE 


Vii. 
DUTIES OF TREASURER. he 

the 
secretary, giving his receipt therefor, and be the custodian 


Sec. 1. The treasurer shall receive all moneys from 
of the same, disbursing only upon orders signed by the 
president and auditor of the association. He shall so keep 
his books that bills and vouchers may be arranged and pre- 
served, and shall prepare a report for the fiscal year and 
He 


settle up the affairs of the association as early as January 1, 


shall have the same printed in the official report. shall 


following the last meeting of the association (if the same 
occurs in the summer) and shall hand over to his successor 
all property scheduled, including books, bills, vouchers and 
money for the current year which he may have in his pos- 
session. The treasurer shall pay noclaims of the associa- 
tion that have not the proper indorsement of the auditor and 
He shall prop- 


erty belonging to the association and shall file a bond, the 


the president. also be the custodian of all 


amount to be fixed by the executive committee previous to 
his election. 
ARTICLE Vill. 


DUTIES OF THE AUDITOR 
It shall be the duty of the auditor to audit with the 
all 


duly contracted by the executive committee, or whether 


SEC, I. 


greatest care claims against the association, whether 
current official expenses of officers, to transmit promptly all 
correct claims to the treasurer for payment, with the proper 


He shall all 


ful claims to the executive committee for their decision and 


indorsement of the president. transfer doubt- 
make an annual report. 
ARTICLE 


rHE 


1X 
DUTIES OF PROGRAM 

Sze. 1. The 
members elected by the association. 


COMMITTEE 
three 
It shall be their duty 


to invite essayists, suggest topics, arrange recitals and have 


program committee shall consist of 


entire charge of the program for the annual meeting. 
The 
with the executive committee on all appropriations of money 
made to carry out the plans of the program committee. The 
president of the association shall be an advisory member of 


SEc. 2. program committee shall have a joint vote 


this committee, but without power to vote, except in the case 
of a tie in the joint votes, when he shall cast the deciding 
vote. 

SEc. 3. (2) The program committee shall, through an au- 
thorized medium, announce before October 1 what American 
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works will be required, of what classes and how many of 
h (4) The program committee, upon receiving 
from the secretary the list of eligible works with their mark- 


cac class. 
ings, shall decide upon the compositions to be performed in 
the following manner: Those of each class having the high- 
est averages shall be selected for performance, except that 
not more than two compositions (and these only of different 
classes) shall be selected bearing the same name and motto, 
and no composer shall be represented twice to the exclusion 
(c) If in any 
a class has no eligible work, the program committee 


of another who has an eligible composition. 
year 
may select a composition of another class that is eligible, or 
one of the same class that has been successful through com- 
petition in a previous year, according as the interests of the 
program require ; in no other case shall a composition once 
uccessful through competition be repeated, and in no case 
shall the program committee allow a composition to be per- 
formed that has not successfully passed the examination of 
the board of examiners. (d@) The chairman of the program 
committee shall send the list of compositions selected to the 
secretary before the third weck of April. 
ARTICLE X. 
DUTIES OF THI COMMITTEE, 
The of three 


members elected by the association, with the president as 


EXECUTIVE 


SEC. 1. executive committee shall consist 
in advisory member without power to vote except in case of 
the 


committee shall have charge of the business interests of the 


a tie in joint vote with the committee ; this 


program 


association, including the matter of transportation, and shall 


make an annual report. 
ARTICLE X7/. 
DUTIES OF THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS, 
Sec. 1. The board of examiners shall consist of three com- 


petent musicians, with a fourth to act as alternate members 
mB. Oe Me Be, 
(American compositions to be performed before this organi- 


of the whose duty it shall be to examine all 


zation ; all the members of the board to be voted for on one 


llot, and the election of the board as well as their relative 


positions to be decided by a plurality of votes. 

Sec. 2. Each member of the board of examiners shall 
. 

absolute 


4 


ndependently mark all compositions according to 


merit on a scale of ten, «€ xcept as provided for in Section 
f this article 

Sec, 3. The chairman of the board, upon the receipt of a 
composition conforming to the provisions of Section 12 of 
the laws, shall examine it 
ot 
manner tothe third, and the third to the secretary of 


the third 


by as soon as possible and send 


t to the second member the board, the second member 


nm like 


the association, and chairman, second and mem- 


shall respectively retain no composition longer than the 
cond week of April,and upon the completion of their ex- 

iminations shall send their markings to the secretary. 

of the board shall mark his own com- 
be 


1 the receipt of such compositions from the secretary, as 


SI 4. No member 


tions, but they shall referred to the alternate, who, 


| as those of any one class between which there is a tie, 
h examine and return them to the secretary with his 
irkings as soon as possible 
{IRTICLE X// 
DUTIES OF VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


Sec. 1. 7 le when called upon by the president or in 


official ; 


o presi 
»f rid 


the meeting is held shall have precedence. 


the vice-president of the State in 


Sec, 2, To secure by personal correspondence and invita- 

n the attendance of representative musicians of his State 

the annual meeting of the M. T. N. A., to secure mem- 
and remit the dues to the secretary. 


SI 3. Toorganize, or at least earnestly endeavor to or- 
nize State association, if his State is without one, in 
ch case he may call upon the members of the M. T. N 

\. that reside in his State for assistance. 
}. To see that the constitution of the State association 


vc in harmony with the constitution of the M 


7. ee 


ill matters which relate to the establishment of an organic 


n and to the duty of sending delegates 
Si That the national meeting be advertised annually 
the State report 
Si To present at the opening session of the annual 
ting a report in writing A failure to do so shall render 
I neligible for re-election, Atthis opening session shall 
lecided where and when the vice-presidents shall 
et as a board or committee during the annual meeting of 
M.T. N.A 
S! 7. Any vice-president unable to attend the national 
ting shall suggest to the president a duly accredited 
ember of the national association residing in his State, 
ict as his substitute. In case any vice-president fails to 


uggest a substitute, the president shall exercise his powers 


iy of annual mecting of 


Sec, 8 board of vice-presidents shall meet on the first 


M. 1 


the transaction of such business as may come before them, 


the . N. A. and organize for 

by the appointment of a chairman and secretary, who shall 

hold their respective officers during the present session of 

M.T.N.A 
, 


t of the transactions of the board of vice-presidents ac- 


the The secretary shall present a written re- 


i 
' 
ling to the provisions elsewhere made, and shall furnish 


to the secretary of the M, T, N. A. a copy for publication in 


ARTICLE X11], 
NOMINATIONS. 

Sec. 1. The board of vice-presidents shall constitute a 
committee for the nomination of officers at the annual meet- 
ing of the M. T. N. A., and of special committees, inclusive 
of one that shall consider the recommendations contained in 
the annual addresses of the president, secretary and other 
officials, and shall suggesta place for holding the next annual 
meeting. 

Sec. 2. At the business sessions of the vice-presidents, of 
which sessions at least one hour's notice shall be given on 
the bulletin board, the vice-presidents present shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 

Sec. 3. The board of vice-presidents shall have the right, 
by a two-thirds vote, to exclude any or all other persons 
from their business sessions. 

Sec. 4. Vice-presidents for States having associations 
shall be selected from the present or past officers of State 
associations. The officers of State associations in attendance 
at the meeting of the M. T. N. A. shall have the preference, 
provided they have been members of the M. T. N. A. for at 
least two consecutive years, 

Sec. 5. The president of the M. T. N. A. shall, subse- 
quent to the annual meeting, ascertain, by correspondence 
or otherwise, what residents of each State who have for two 
consecutive years been members of the M. T. N. A. are best 
qualified for said position. The president shall, if possible, 
submit the names of two candidates for each position to the 
executive committee, a majority vote of said committee 
being sufficient for election. 

Sec. 6. Nominations of all officers to be selected by the 
association shall be announced sixteen hours before the 
election of officers and exhibited upon a bulletin board in 
the vestibule of place of meeting. 

ARTICLE XIV. 
ELECTIONS, 
1 The election of officers shall be annually and by 
ballot or by such other method as the association may direct 
at the annual meeting. The officers so elected shall hold 
their office until their successors are elected and have quali- 
fied. The officers elect shall, after their qualification, imme- 
diately assume control of the business affairs of the associa- 


SEc. 


tion pertaining to the next annual meeting. The retiring 
officers shall complete all business pertaining to their term 
of office and make a full report to the Officers elect. 
ARTICLE XV. 
VACANCIES, 

Sec. 1. Incase of a vacancy in the office of president, 
the executive committee shall select one of their number to 
fill the vacancy. 

SEC, In the case of a vacancy in any office other than 
that of the president the president shall nominate two candi- 
dates and the executive committee shall select one to fill the 
vacancy, exceptas provided for in the last part of Article V. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


DELEGATIONS, 


2 


Each State association may send one delegate, who shall 
present to the chairman of the board of vice-presidents 
credentials duly signed by the president and secretary of his 
association, which credentials shall, when accepted by said 
chairman, entitle him to a vote in all the business transac- 
tions of the board of vice-presidents. 

ARTICLE XV1/I. 

This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present at any regular meeting. Notice of such 
intended amendment shall be given in writing and shall be 
posted on the bulletin board at least twenty-four hours pre- 
vious to the annual business meeting. 

By-Laws. 

1. The list of life, active and associate members shall be 
published separately in the annual report. 

2. The annual dues shall be $2.50, payable at or before the 
annual meeting for the ensuing year. 

3. Active members shall receive an annual report gratis. 
A number of reports shall be distributed gratis to prominent 
musicians through the vice-presidents. The number of re- 
ports shall be fixed by the executive committee in proportion 
to the membership and musical importance of each State. 
In their annual report the vice-presidents shall report the 
names of those musicians to whom the annual report of the 
association has been sent. 

4. The secretary and the treasurer shall each file a bond, 
the amount of which shall be fixed annually by the execu- 
tive committee, previous to the election of said secretary and 
treasurer, 

5. No officers, the secretary and the treasurer excepted, 
shall hold the same office longer than two consecutive years, 
except by special recommendation of the committee on nom- 
inations. 

6. The same persons shall not be selected as essayists or 
recitalists for two consecutive annual meetings, except by 
unanimous vote of the program committee aad the approval 
of the president. 

7. The pianos used during the annual meeting must con- 
form to French pitch, said pitch being A-435, or stand ex- 
cluded from the meetings of the association. 


annually a librarian to take charge of all manuscripts and 
scores of compositions to be rehearsed and performed dur- 
ing the annual meeting and said librarian shall be paid for 
so doing a sum approved by the executive committee. 


g. No piano shall be advertised on the cover or outside 
pages of the general program. The exclusive right shall not 
be given to advertise any piano or other musical instrument 
or publication, to the exclusion of other pianos, instruments 
or publications, in, or on, any official report, circular or pro- 
gram published by or authorized to be published by the as 
sociation. No additional sign or name shall be placed on 
any piano or any other instrument used for any recital or 
concert within the rooms used by the association at the an- 
nual meetings, but a list of all the pianos or instruments to 
be used at the recitals and concerts, together with the names 
of the artists who are to use said instruments, may be 
printed in small letters at the bottom of each recital or con- 
cert program. 


10. No official shall, unless authorized by the constitution, 
contract debts save with the consent of the executive com- 
mittee. 

11. An adequate but limited sum of money fixed by the 
executive committee, upon the recommendation of the presi- 
dent, may be expended by vice-presidents in the discharge 
of their duties. 

12, (2) American composers who desire to compete for the 
honor of having their compositions performed before the 
association shall send their compositions to the chairman of 
the board of examiners, and at the same time a sealed en- 
velope to the secretary bearing a fictitious name and motto 
and return address, and containing the composer's real name. 
Compositions may be sent at any time, but must be in the 
hands of the chairman of the board before March 1. (4) Com- 
petitors shall prepare their compositions for examination as 
follows: The composer’s name and, in the case of a pub- 
lished work, also the publisher’s name and all marks or ad- 
vertisements of publishers cut out or made illegible. Each 
composition shall bear the time required for performance and 
a fictitious name and motto corresponding to the fictitious 
name and motto on the sealed envelope sent to the secretary. 
(c) If any competitor shall in any way intentionally disclose 
his identity to any member of the board of examiners, he 
shall have no representation that year. (d) Competitors can 
compete in all classes called for, but must use the same ficti- 
tious name and motto in all classes. (¢) Competition shall be 
open to all resident musicians who are members of the M. 
7. Sh. 

13. No person, whether a member of the association or not, 
shall be allowed to advertise in any manner within the rooms 
used by the association any publication, composition or in- 
vention of any sort, whether by free distribution, circulars or 
orally. 

14. The executive committee shall provide a suitable room 
or place for the exhibition of inventions and devices intended 
for the benefit of the music teaching profession, each exhib- 
itor to pay such a sum for the required space as may be fixed 
by the executive committee. In this room may also be ex- 
hibited with the permission of the chairman of the executive 
committee, free of charge, musical journals and especially 
compositions and music books published during three years 
preceding the annual meeting and emanating from com- 
posers and authors who are members of the M. T. N. A. 

15. No teacher shall introduce his or her pupils to play or 
sing before the association unless by unanimous invitation 
of the program committee. 

16. The time for reading a paper shall be limited to thirty 
minutes, and each participant in the discussion shall be 
allowed to speak for five minutes, with the privilege of again 
taking the floor for no longer than five minutes unless ordered 
by a unanimous vote of the members present. 

17. General discussion shall be limited as regards time by 
the vote of the association. 

18. The annual meetings shall be held on the first Tues- 

day, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of July, or at such 

other time as the executive committee may designate, 

19. The constitution and by-laws shall be printed in each 

annual report, and the prospectus and program of the an- 

nual meeting shall be mailed at least one month previous to 

the annual meeting. 

20. The association shall not meet two consecutive years 

in the same place. 

21. Twenty-one active members shall constitute a quorum. 

22. The by-laws may be suspended or amended at any 

regular mecting by a majority vote of active members 

present. 





.... Thedirectors of the Paris Opera reduced Gabrielle 
Krauss’ salary to 50,000 francs a year from the 120 000 she 
used to enjoy under Vaucorbeil’s direction, and she has left the 
establishment. They are now scouring Germany fora ‘* Juli- 
ette,” but, as Gounod insists on someone who can speak French, 
with little success. 

....A grand Gounod festival was lately given at 
Amiens with the assistance of the three principal choral and 
orchestral societies of the city. The program consisted en- 
tirely of the works of the composer. Gounod assisted in the 
performance and was received with great enthusiasm, and 
made the recipient of three wreaths and an abundance of 








the annual report, 





8. The chairman of the program committee shall appoint 


flowers. 
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Program of the Twelfth Annual Meeting. 


Tuesday Forenoon, July 3. 
9:00—OrGaAN Soto—Prelude and fugue on B-A-C-H.... 
A. F. McCarrell, of Evanston, II. 
—Appress oF WeLcome To THE M, T.N. A. 
Appress BY THE Presipent or THE M. T.N, A. 
Max Leckner, of Indianapolis, Ind. 
10:00—REPORT OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 
H. S. Perkins, of Chicago, Ill. 
10:15—Reprort or Tae M. T. N. A, DeteGate To Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
Callixa Lavaliée, of Boston, Mass. 
10:30—Reporr or THE M. T. N. A, DeteGate to Lonpon, ONTARIO, 
N. Coe Stewart, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
10:45 ~Reports oF Vice-PrEsIDENTS FOR THE VARIOUS STATES. 
-Essay: 


QO:ts 
9:30 


1E:tS 
J. S. Van Cleve, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

** On the educational value of choral societies.’ 

Discussion led by S. W. Straub, Chicago, III. 


’ 


Tuesday Afternoon and Evening, July 3. 
2:00 —RECITAL : 
Pianist, Emil Liebling, of Chicago, Ill.; vocalists, Mrs. Katherine 
van Arnhem, soprano, and Chas. A. Knorr, tenor, 
1. Octet in D minor, op. 9, piano, string and wind instru- 
Rubinstein 
2. Vocal: 
a. “ Ave Maria” 
. “ Vearnings” 
. * Entreaty” 
Charles A. Knorr, of Chicago. 
. Romance, op. 28.... 
. Grand gavotte, op. 45.. 
ocal, ** Daffodils" 
Mrs. Katherine van Arnhem, - Chicago. 


F. Gernsheim 
. Homer N, Bartlett 
Jordan 


3:00— Essay: 
J. Brotherhood, of New York city. 
* A knowledge cf the relation of anatomy and physiology to piano 
playing essential to the piano teacher, student and virtuoso,” 
Discussion led by R. Zeckwer, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
4:00—Essay: 
C. B, Cady, of University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
‘* Some educational aspects of technical development.” 
Discussion led by W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago, III. 
8:00—An informal reunion of the M. T. N. A. in the assembly room of 
the Palmer House. 


Wednesday Forenoon, July 4. 
g:00—ORGAN SoLo: 
a, Passacaglia from Pastoral sonata in E minor.... 
4, Concert piece 
Mr. C. H. Morse, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
»:15—AprointMent OF Commrrrae ON NoMINATION oF Orricers, &c. 


Fy ye ven 
. E. Whiting 


9:30—Essay : 
N. Coe Stewart, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
* The M. T. N. A.: what it has accomplished and what it may 
learn from other teachers’ associations.” 
Discussion led by W. H. Dana, of Warren, Ohio. 
Report or Cuurcu Music Commitres. 
By Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn. 

Recrrat—Piano and strings, 

R. Zeckwer, of Philadelphia, Pa.; the Jacobsohn String Quartet, 
of Chicago, and Mr. L. Gaston Gottschalk, baritone; S. E. 
Jacobsohn, first violin; Theo. Binder, second violin; Joseph 
Ohlbeiser, viola; Meinhard Eicheim, ‘cello. 

1. Quartet, C sharp minor, op. 131 

2. Vocal: 

a,** I Stepped into a Holy Forest”’ 
4, *“ Loyal Death’’... 
Mr. L. Gaston Gottschalk, of Chicago. 

3. Quintet, for piano and strings....... 


10:15— 


10:45 


Beethoven 


Koelling 
Stainer 


..W. W. Gilchrist 


Wednesday Afternoon, July 4. 
2:00—ReciraL—Organ and Vocal. 
Clarence Eddy, of Chicago, III. 
Assisted by Jessie Bartlett-Davis, contralto, and Henry Koeke, tenor. 

. Toccata in F major..... .. Bach 
. Fantasie in E minor (manuscript) Merkel 

(Dedicated to Clarence Eddy.) 
. Concert variations on “ The Star Spangled Banner "’ 

Mr. Clarence Eddy. 

. Vocal—Scena and aria for tenor from the opera “ Freis- 


Henry Koeke, of New York. 
. Sonata, No. 10, op. 146. Rheinberger 
I. Prelude and fugue. II. Theme with variations, 
III, Fantasie and finale. 
Mr. Clarence Eddy. 
. Vocal—"* The Children’s Home”’ 
Jessie Bartlett-Davis, of Chicago. 
7. Concert piece in E flat minor... 
Mr. Clarence Eddy. 


Cowen 


.. Thiele 


3:00— Essay: 
Rev. J. H. Knowles, of Chicago. 
* The emotional in music and how to preserve its power for 
‘ / proper ends.”’ 
Discussion. 
4:00—Rerort OF COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION, 
By the chairman, Johannes Wolfram, of Canton, Ohio. 


Wednesday Evening, July 4. 


8:00—First Concert oF AMERICAN Compositions—Orchestral and vocal 
Chorus of 400 voices and grand orchestra under the direction of 
Mr. Theodore Thomas. 
1. “‘Skirnis-mal."" ‘‘Frey’s Longing,” from the ‘ Elder 
Edda.” First movement (MS)..............06 cscees S. Beck 
2. Praise Song to Harmony, symphonic cantata for male 
chorus, soli and orchestra Frederic Grant Gleason 
Mrs. Katherine van Arnhem, soprano; Mr, Homer A. Moore, 
baritone, 
. Concerto for piano and orchestra, A minor...... 
Pianist, Miss Dyas Flanagan. 
. '*The Will o’ the Wisps,’’ for female chorus and 
orchestra ...-Louis Maas 
. Suite for strings in E major, op. 12.... Arthur Foote 
. Selections from the 126th Psalm for chorus and 
nove adda sepedtiecacde Iss eeseseseeseeeC. C, Converse 


. E. Grieg 





Thursday Forenoon, July 5. 
9g:00—ORGAN SOLO : 
a, First movement of sonata, op. 42 
4, “ A Russian Romance” 
Harrison M. Wild, of Chicago. 
g:15— Report or COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 


9:30—Essay: 
J. E. P. Aldous, of Hamilton, Ontario, 


Delegate from the Royal Canadian Society of Professional Musicians, 
**On the best means to be adopted for the spread and fostering of a 
healthy taste for high-class music outside the great musical 
centres.” 
Discussion led by Geo. P. Upton, of Chicago. 
10:30—Essav: 
Frederic Grant Gleason, of Chicago, IIl. 
** On the nature and sources of Wagner's power as a musician,” 
Discussion led by J. C, Fillmore, of Milwaukee, Wis. 
11:30—RECITAL : 
Pianist— Walter Petzet, of Minneapolis, Minn., and the Beethoven 
String Quartet, of Chicago. 
Josef Vilim, first violin; Fr. 
viola ; F. Hess, ’cello, 
Also S. E. Jacobsohn, violin, and Meinhard Eicheim, ’cello. 
Trio in G major, piano, violin and ‘cello Walter Petzet 
Messrs. Petzet, Jacobsohn and Eicheim. 
2. Quartet for two violins, viola and ‘cello 
Allegro energico. Adagio. Menuetto. 
The Beethoven String Quartet. 


Volk, second violin; Aug. Maurer, 


.Franz X. Arens 
Presto. 


Thursday Afternoon, July 5. 
2:00—RECITAL: 
Pianist, Mr. Richard Burmeister, of Baltimore, Md. 
Assisted by Mrs. S.C. Ford, soprano, and Whitney Mockridge, 
tenor. 
1. Sonata in F sharp minor, op. 11 
2. Vocal—Walther’s ‘* Prize Song,’’ from “ Die Meister- 
panne, fa nice tulle dik Cae baad Wdteeddleds db ticccdglvavadcees Wagner 
Whitney Mockridge, of New York. 
3. a, Etude in A minor, op. 25, No. 11.... 
4, Etude in C sharp minor, op. 25, No. 7...........5. 
c, Scherzo in B minor, op. 20 
4- Vocal selection. 
Mrs. S. C. Ford, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
5. Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 9 (Pest Carnival).... 


Chopin 
..Chopin 
Chopin 


3:00—Essay : 
Mrs. Sara Hershey Eddy, of Chicago, IIL. 
**On the aim of the amateur "’ (vocal). 
Discussion led by Miss Josephine Rand, of New York city. 
4:00—Election of officers and selection of place of meeung for the ensu- 
ing year. 


Thursday Evening, July 5. 
8:00—SeCOND CONCERT OF AMERICAN ComposiTions—Orchestral and vocal. 
Grand orchestra under the direction of Theodore Thomas. 
a. Interlude from the lyric drama, ‘‘ Viasda.”’ 
4. Festival March, motto: “* Ecce quam bonum, Quanque jocun- 
dum, Habitare fratres, In unum”’.... Franz Van der Stucken 
(Conducted by the composer.) 
2. a. Two Lovers 
4. Marona, Lovely Maiden Orlando Lassus 
c. Judge Me, O God (eight part motet). Mendelssohn 
The Apollo Club, of Chicago, W. L. Tomlins, conductor. 
Concerto for violin and orchestra, op. 18 Louis Maas 
Violinist, S. E. Jacobsohn. 
4. Benedictus and Agnus Dei (Third Mass)................ 
The Apollo Club. 
5. First concerto for piano, in A minor, op. 15 
Pianist, Mrs. Teresa Carreno. 
6. Symphony, B flat, No. z, op. a1 


.Gounod 
MacDowell 


G. W. Chadwick 


Friday Forenoon and Afternoon, July 6. 


OrGan Soto: 
. Fugue on choral from *‘ The Prophet." 
salutarem undam” 
4. Marche Funébre et Chant Séraphique. 
Samuel A. Baldwin, of Chicago, II. 
g:15—Studies in vocalization by a class of children, 
Trained by W. L. Tomlins, of Chicago, III. 
9:40—Sight singing tests in staff and tonic sol-fa notations by classes of 
children. 
Trained by O. Blackman and F, L. Robertshaw, ot Chicago, III. 
10:30—Symposium—Subject: Aids in Elementary Music and their Use. 
O. Blackman, of Chicago, Il.; W. F. Heath, of Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
J. W. Adams, of New York City. 
Discussion— 
Led by Arthur Mees, of New York city, and W. L. Tomlins, of Chicago. 
2:00—Report of Committee on Terminology, by the Chairman, 
Edward Fisher, of Toronto. 


0:00 
“Ad nos, ad 
Franz Liszt 
..Guilmant 


Disscussion— 
Transaction of Unfinished Business. 


Friday Evening, July 6. 
8:00—Tuirp Concert OF AMERICAN Compositions—Orchestral and vocal, 
Chorus of 400 voices and grand orchestra under the direction of 
Mr. Theodore Thomas. 
. Two movements from symphony in C............ 
2. Elegy for chorus and orchestra re 
. Concerto for piano and orchestra, A minor. 
Pianist, Miss Adele Aus der Ohe. 
. Ave Maria, harp, violin and ‘cello for female chorus, 
with soli, op. 4, obligato and strings Henry Holden Huss 
Soprano, Mrs. S. C. Ford, of Cleveland, O.; contralto, Jessie 
Bartlett Davis, of Chicago. 
. Ballade and Polonaise for violin and orchestra... .... 
Violinist, Miss Maud Powell. 
. Andante and scherzo for strings 
. Japanese overture. 
. The Crusaders, cantata for soli, chorus and orchestra. 
Soprano, Mrs. S. C. Ford ; tenor, Mr. Henry Koeke. 


..G, E, Whiting 
x. Pratt 
Schumann 


. Vieuxtemps 


Willard Burr 
..C. V. Lachmund 
H. Hiles 








-On Tuesday of last week at a conversazione by 
the London Wagner Society the program was: ‘‘ Spinning 
Chorus,” from ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman ;” first scene of the 
third act of ‘* Gitterdimmerung ;" ‘‘ Traiime” and ‘ Sieg- 
fried Idyl” for small orchestra; finale from ‘‘ Gétterdim- 
merung,” Miss Pauline Cramer ; chorus of the ‘* Messengers 
of Peace,” from ** Rienzi;” scena and quintet from ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger.” The conductor and pianist was Mr. Carl 
Armbruster. 





M. T. N. A. 


a 
(COMMUNICATION. ) 

Editors 
UNDERSTAND that certain vice-presidents, 


some of them men without any influence at all 


Musical Courier 


in their 
States, are opposed to the changes proposed, especially those 
parts that affect the nomination, Xc., of 
They oppose the change for fear of being decapitated under 
Some of them should 


vice-presidents. 


the provisions of the new constitution. 


never have been made vice-presidents. One of the best 
things the association ever did was to 
Philadelphia. 
to advance his own publication ; in 
the M. T. N. A. his advertising medium. 
who are just as Presser was, and the M. T. N. A. 
load them. If the association is coming East in 1889 it will 


be necessary to get a well-known man as 


unload Presser, of 
He was using his position in the association 
fact, he 


tried to make 


There are others 


must un- 
president, say one 
of the former successful presidents, or a man like Ziegfeld 
—a brainy man—or Leckner or Lavallée or Bowman, all 
men with experience and with brains. Wolfram, of Canton, 
Ohio, or Blumenschein, of Dayton (the latter has splendid 
presidential timber in him), would do first rate. These are 
all good men. Mr. Fillmore is mentioned, but it will never 
do at the present contingency to take anew Western man, a 
man who has not been tested. The election of president 
this year means ‘‘ make or break,” and there must be no un- 
tried hands at the helm. The 
Eastern musicians, especially those in the large 
East. Nearly all of them are holding back for reasons I can 
hardly express, but they are holding back, a fact which can- 
must be 
made president this year, a man without a his 
We don’t take any stock in Doctors of Music here in 

The vice-president of New York State is a Doctor 
and he has no influence or prestige and would do 


r.N.A. 


Get a brainy, 


association wants to interest 


cities of the 


not be denied. For this reason a prominent man 
handle 
name. 
the East. 
of Music, 
nothing in the past norcan he inthe future for the M. 
in New York State. Wake up the East now. 
well-known man for president, and 1889 will prove to be an- 
other great year for the M. T. N 


Tree En Eu 





Mr. Kelley’s Letter on the M. T. N.A. 
R. EDGAR S. KELLEY, 
written the following letter on the lost manuscript of 


his ‘‘ Macbeth” music : 
CuickerRInG HALL, 13 


New York Ciry, 


f the ¢ 


the composer, has 


> Firrn-ave., 
June 28, 1888. § 
Stanley, Chairman mmittee for the Restitution 
beth” 
A year and ten days ago this morning I wrote a letter to Mr 
** Music to Macbeth 


of said music on the 


Mr. Albert A 
of the “* Mac 
Dear Sir 
Presser with reference to the 
have been missing since the performance of portions 


Scores: 


ores of the * which 
night of July 2, 1886. 
The chairman of the 
Mr. Calixa Lavallée, 
scores of said music would be well cared for and delivered to or returned 
and 1 having failed to recover a note even of 
the scores referred to (excepting that of the ‘** Macbeth ”"’) 
sented in my letter to Mr. Presser the claim of $1 the 
MSS. were not returned to me, as was promised and agreed upon previous 


of the M. T.N. A. for 188¢ 
assured me that the said 


program committee 
having in one of his letters 


to me after said performance, 
Defeat of » pre 
50 im case said 
to my journey from San Francisco to Boston. 

As the greater expense than that to which any 
other member has been subjected, I did not feel called upon to still further 
deplete my purse for the 
management on the part of the M. T.N. A. 

Having fulfilled my part of the contract I expect the M. 
low my example. 


said journey involved a 
purpose of restoring scores lost through mis- 


. N. A. to fol- 


last meeting, held in in India- 


napolis, that when my matter was brought up for consideration y« 


I notice in the report of the July, 1887 
u inti- 
mated that the “ price was rather high as I fixed it.” 

I wish it distinctly understood that I <« neither money nor price for 
] 


anything beyond a copy, well written, corrected and in as good c 


desire 
mdition 
If you or any other member will provide such a copy, 


as the one lost. it is 


immaterial to me what the cost may be. 
In concluding I wish to call attention to the 
to which I have been put by the loss of the 


represented by a quotation of dollars and cents, nor has it occurred to me 


fact that the inconvenience 
MSS. in question cannot be 


to bring an action for such a sum in requital for personal annoyance, 


As I have immediate use for the copy of score due me, I hope you will 


see to its restoration at once. 


Very respectfully, Epcar S. Kee 


P. S.—By a singular coincidence I have, since writing the above, stum- 


bled upon the missing link in the chain of evidence. It is a letter from 


Mr. Lavallée to me. It is dated at Lynn, N. H., July 20, 1886, and from 


which I will make the following 
Dear Mr. Ke__ey—The death 


extracts 
ot poor Lennon has upset everything 
for the last week, so I could not find time to do anything The dupli 
cate score is in my room at the wademy, mi red up @ th my own mi MSi« 
If you cannot t nd it / will forward it to you as soon as (/) get back to 
Boston. * 

I hope at some future day 
had in Boston. 

Wishing you all kinds of success, 

Possessing this proof I now demand that the M. T. N. A 
MSS. or set some copyist at work under my guidance, 


to meet you and have more spare time than | 


Yours, Caurxa Lava.ife. 


return my 
or that they pay 
me $150, out of which I will pay for copying and revision, the balance to 
go toward the orchestral fund of the M. T.N. A., 

Respectfully, Epc 


should balance eaist. 
AR S. Keiey. 








the 
There will be a new magnificent 


.... Extensive alterations are in 
Academy of Music, Berlin. 
concert hall of great architectural merit and worthy of the 
capital of the German empire. It will be opened about Octo- 
berr. The hall is 16 metres high, 25 broad and 36 long, and 
is constructed to hold 3,000 persons. 
commodate I00 musicians and 400 singers. 


progress in 


The orchestra will ac- 
The organ is 
electric and has 4,000 pipes; at the same time better internal 
arrangements will be made and the entry xnces improved. 
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New Concert Hall, Brighton Beach, Coney Island, Where the One Hundred and Forty Concerts under Anton 
Seidl will be Given. 





Balzac’s Wagner. 


i the last number of the “ Universal Review ” 


Balzac 


there is an article by Louis de Fourcand on ‘* Music and 
In 
mitted nothing ; 
He 


irmonies, and Gambara, who, like Wagner, will reform the 


his great work Balzac, writes Fourcand, has 
he paints composers, performers, dilletanti. 
describes Sylvain Pons, who, like Donizetti, can invent 
stage. Gambara 


he 


a science and 


eratic 
Musi 


it once 


makes this profession of faith. 
It is 


says, ‘‘seems to me to be in its infancy. 


anart. It is a science by the roots it 


ends down into physics and mathematics; it becomes an 


yy the inspiration that employs unconsciously the theorems 
fscience, In my view the nature of music is identical with 


of light, and to it instruments are what colors are to 


Music 


se mathematical laws are known, and the study of their 


1inting obeys physical and mathematical laws. 
Th 
relations has created the harmony to which we owe Haydn 
Mc The old 


genius is beyond question, sang in place of availing them- 


zart, Beethoven, Rossini. masters, whose 


elves of art and science, a noble alliance which permits the 


irtist to blend into one 


werful harmony. Now, if the study of mathematical laws 


s created these four great musicians, what height will be 


ittained when we discover the physical laws by virtue of 
vhich we can grasp a certain subtle substance diffused 
through the air which produces sound as well as light? 
These new laws would arm the composer with new powers, 
y giving to him instruments superior to those of to-day, 


d, perhaps, a grandiose harmony. Whoever extends 


expression beautiful melodies and | 





homet” is part of a trilogy, ‘‘ The Martyrs,” ‘‘ Mahomet,” 
‘‘Jerusaem Delivered.” The East and West are brought 
face to face, and the final struggle of the rivals is around the 
sepulchre of God. 

Some of the detached passages in Fourcand’s article are 
‘* Ah, what hidden delights, what un- 
He, at 
least, grasps the ceaseless revelations of the exterior world. 


also worth quotation. 
known sufferings there are in the life of a musician! 
He comprehends the secret of things. He feels passing over 
his heart the shadow of fluttering melodies and expanding 
People fancy that he invents. No! He only 
transcribes, transposes, displays what awakens the echoes in 
the depths of his being. 


harmonies, 


Music is only the expression of 
that part of our sensibilities which is superior to the contact 
with the sensibilities of nature, It penetrates the impene- 
trable ; it translates the untranslatable; it goes far beyond 
the realms of the senses,” 

‘* Pons is a composer with a fertile imagination. He in- 
vents what are called melodies. Why are his works so de- 
ficient in expression, so poor and contracted in spite of the 
happy flow of ideas? Because he has neglected the study of 
harmony and of counterpoint, without which his most divine 
melody is bare and confined. Imagination only attains her 
full power in name when she is served and disciplined by 
science!” 

‘*Melody lays hold on the imagination, but harmony lays 
hold of the soul.” 

‘Music is to ideas and sentiments what ideas and senti- 
ments are to words.” 

‘The man who composes melodies for the sake of melody 
is an artisan, not an artist.” 

We quote above extracts from the brilliant article of Louis 
de Fourcand without endorsing either his facts or the infer- 
ences which may be drawn from it. He writes in that bril- 
liant French style which is at once elusive and attractive, 
but the whole is so vague and the idea proved so devoid of 


| all results and form that we present it to our readers without 


ence extends art Hitherto we have noted effects not 
causes! If we penetrated the causes nothing would equal 
music Wusic alone has the powes to make us return to ourselves, 

le the other arts give us definite enjoyments.” 

We have condensed Balzac a good deal, but it will be 
seen that this reformer of music demandsa scientific develop- 
ment of harmony and an augmentation and bolder use of 
ll orchestral resources 

Naturally the man who expresses such ideas is asked to | 
tate what practical form they would take. What kind of 


ts and what practical method would be the best for 





} 


the genius of a master who was imbued with these princi- 
les, who was master of all his resources, and who devoted him- 
f to the most modern form of art, the lyric tragedy He 
I ‘ Religion teaches us to read the Scriptures and de- 
p their meaning and bearing by prayer and medi- 
ution At the theatre we receive musica] impressions, but 
t develop them in ourselves J must, therefore, find an 
frame to contain effects and causes, Jo my music aims to | 
ive of the life of nations taken from its highest point | 
My opera—the libretto of which I compose myself, 
no poet would treat it to my satisfaction—embraces the 
fe of Mahomet, a character in which the magianism of 
1 Sabeism and the Oriental poesy of the Jewish religion 
e united to produce one of the greatest of human poems, 
‘ Empire of the Arabs 
Is not this, exclaims Fourcand, a payment for some work 
Wagner 
Ba musician explains his theatrical conception in one 
rable phrase ‘To express by sounds a great deed 
which poetry could only imperfectly render in words.” The 
rk th musician will write is ‘‘ Mahomet,” In the first 
. l ver r 1 the hous of Khadija, flies to Medina 
proclain his mission, In the second act he is the 
rophet founding a warlike faith. In the third he has be- 
mes disillusioned, has drained life to the dregs, and, last 
rt of human pride, seeks to become a god by hiding the 
et of his deatl ‘It is evident,” writes Fourcand, ‘‘ that 
1 drama will gain everything by being clothed in 
musi The dark soul can only be revealed by gleams of 
nu gleams which a great master makes to flash from the 
heart of his hero, and which irradiate the whole action.” 
Balzac's hero is not content with one isolated work. ‘‘ Ma- | 


further comment. 





Max Leckner. 
W* present in this issue a portrait of the 
President of the 
tion, Mr. Max Leckner, of Indianapolis. 
Mr. 
his immediate friends and associates who know him well, in 


Music Teachers’ National Associa- 


Leckner’s nomination to the office was seconded by 


the following words, voicing the estimation in which he is 
held at his home : 

‘‘I desire to present to this meeting the name of a man 
who in his associations among men is beloved because of 
his strict integrity in all things and his love of right. If 
elected, he will make a presiding officer whose dignified 
bearing will gain for him the respect of all. He is a man 
who in his own community is above reproach.” Surely a 
very gratifying endorsement from friends who know him 
best, and one that points a moral, posgibly, to the profession 
in other communities where unselfishness and brotherly love 
do not so largely abound. 

Mr. Leckner is forty-five years old. He was born in Ger- 
many and received acollege education. His education in 
music was begun at an early age and carried forward con- 
stantly until the end of his college days under thorough Ger- 
man masters. He passed his examination with distinction 
and soon thereafter came to America. 

His plan was to establish a home for himself and parents 
in the West, and his intention to follow another profession 
was changed by circumstances which so frequently order the 
life work of an Following his natural bent, Mr. 
Leckner resolved to bring into activity his thorough educa- 
tion in music and to adopt, as a profession, the art which 
claimed him more surely than any other, 

Mr. Leckner became a member of the National Association 
at Cleveland, and was heartily in accord with its position 


individual. 


there assumed on several important questions. He 
taken a lively interest in its work since that time, and was 


has 


foremost and earnest in the effort to get one of its sessions 
held at Indianapolis, his own city, that it might be benefited 
by the impulse. The amount of work done by Mr. Leckner 
for this occassion, the obstacles overcome, all resulting in the 
gratifving success which the meeting was, are subjects well 
known to all who were at that meeting. 
tide of the occasion it was resolved to pay Mr. Leckner the 
tribute ofan election to the presidency of the association, and 


On the swelling 


it was right royally done. 

Mr. Leckner has always been a faithful 
worker in his art. Many young players and teachers, East 
and West, owe their thorough musical education and train- 


student and 


ing to him, and his influence is strongly impressed upon the 
musical people of his city. He has done much for the de- 
velopment of his art in Indianapolis. He has conducted 
for many years the leading American and German choral 
societies there, and much of their best work has been done 
under his baton. He is director of the Second Presbyterian 
Church choir, justly considered the leading choir in the city 
since Mr. Leckner took control of it several years ago. 

Mr. Leckner disposed of the large amount of work re- 
quired of the president of the National Association with little 
interruption to the numerous duties pertaining to his pro- 
fession. A man of less resolution would have found him- 
self distracted by the demands made upon the president of 
the M. T. N. A. 








Sir John Stainer. 

HE honor of knighthood conferred by the 

Queen upon Sir John Stainer is thoroughly well deserved. 
Sir John is certainly the most eminent church musician now 
living in England, and he has also done useful work in other 
branches of art. Born in London on June 6, 1840, Stainer was 
originally a chorister boy at St. Paul’s Cathedral, where he en- 
tered in 1847. He remained at St. Paul's until his voice broke 
at the age of sixteen. But even as a boy young Stainer was con- 
sidered a ‘‘ prodigy’ player. While at St. Paul’s he learned har 
mony under Bayley and counterpoint under Steggall. Miss 
Hackett took an interest in him and paid his fees to study or- 
gan playing under George Cooper at St. Sepulchre’s. At the 
age of twelve Stainer sang the soprano part in his master Steg- 
gall’s degree exercise at Cambridge, and at the age of fourteen 
he took his first organist’s appointment at the church of St. 
Benedict and St. Peter, Paul’s-wharf. In 
that berth and left London, having accepted the offer of Sir F. 
@ore Ouseley to become organist at St. Michael's College, 
Tenbury. In 1859 he matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford. 
In 1860 he went to Magdalen College, Oxford, where he suc- 
ceeded Blyth as organist, and shortly afterward he succeeded 
Stephen Elvey as organist to the University. In 1865 he took 
Mus. Doc., and in 1872 he succeeded Sir John Goss as organ- 


1856 he resigned 


ist at St. Paul’s Cathedral, which position, owing to failing eye- 
sight, he resigned only last month. Sir John Stainer is 
examiner for degrees at the Universities of Oxford and Lon- 
don, is a member of the Board of Musical Studies at Cam- 


an 


bridge, and is ex-principal of the National Training School, 
organist of the Albert Hall, Knight of the Legion of Honor, and 
since 1882 has been Government inspector of music in ele- 
mentary schools. He is the composer of ‘‘ Gideon,” ‘‘ The 
Daughter of Jairus,” ‘‘St. Mary Magdalene ” and ‘‘ Calvary,” 
and is a voluminous writer of organ and church music. 
organist he is certainly unsurpassed by any pertormer in the 
metropolis. Sir John Stainer proposes to remain at Oxford, 
but he retains his position as Government inspector and also 
his duties as an examiner for degrees at various universities. 


As an 


—London Figaro. 


M 


modern times. 
scale, or scale having five notes—to wit, one, two, three, five 
and six—and in the Orient to-day the pentatonic scale is the 
only one known in their music. The Arabians, it is true, em- 
ploy a scale somewhat different, having quarter tones instead 
of half tones like our own, some of the Arabian instruments 
being tuned to quarter tones in such a way that music 
adapted to them cannot be played upon a European instrument 
of any kind, or even sung by a European without giving the 
Oriental the impression that the tune is false.—San Fran- 
Examiner.” 


Music a Modern Science. 
USIC is a modern science, the complete 
scale, as we have it, being an invention of strictly 
Ancient nations employed only the pentatonic 


cisco ‘* 


... The osseous redivivus, so to speak, of European 
composers still goes on. The skull of Donizetti was recently 
discovered and is now on exhibition at Bologna, while the 
skeleton of Beethoven has just been dug up at Vienna. With 
all their genius and fame these men seem to be cheated out of 
the rest which should be the portion of their earthly remains. 
This kind of protanation is not commonin Europe. It should 
cease at once. 

...." King Lear,” a grand opera in four acts, words 
by Henri Lapierre, music by Arnold Raynoud, was repre- 
sented for the first time on June 1 at the Capitole Theatre, of 
Toulouse, The success of the piece was decisive. The score, 
which departs from the opera, so-called, and approximates to 
that of the lyric drama, is full of grace and power ; the orches- 
tration is rich, full of color and original, 








AND ENTER- 
PRISE. 


RECORD 


MERIT 


REMARKABLE OF 


KUCCESS, THE PIANO OF 
THE MUSICIAN, 


The firm of Sohmer & 
Co. are regarded not alone 
by the piano trade, but in 
lusiness circles generally, 
as one of the most enter- 
prising and deservedly 
successful houses in the 
business, Starting in 1872, 
with limited facilities, and 
passing safely in the early 
stages of its existence 
through aperiod of unpre- 
cedented financial depres- 
sion, this house, though it 
has had to contend with 
established concerns of 
many years’ experience 
and almost unlimited re- 
sources has by the exercise 
of business tact and 
throngh the merit of its 
instruments won for itself 
a leading position in the 
piano trade, 

It is due to the skill and 
care exhibited in the con- 
structions of these instru- 
ments and their conse- 
quent strength, durability 
aud unsurpassed musical 
qualities that the limited 
wroduction of 15 years ago 
1as expanded into its pre- 
sent large production, 

Where they then made 
four pianos, their present 
ave.age production reach- 
es the high figure of 40 
pianos per week, and is 
yet insufficient to supply 
the extensive demand, and 
the firm is to-day largely 
in arrears of its orders. 
‘Lhe Sohmer piano com- 
bines a rich, pure tone of 
great volume and sympa- 
thetic quality with a pre- 
cision, delicacy, and re- 
sponsiveness of touch 
seldom found in other in- 
struments, and these char- 
acteristics, have not only 
made it popular with per- 
formers generally, but 
have also made it the 
prime favorite «mong 
artists for both concert and 
private use. 

This firm makes every 
variety of instrumeuts, 
square, upright and grand, 
and constantly striving to 
meet every demand, has 
produced the Bijou Grand, 
the smallest grand piano 
ever made, the most prac- 
tical novelty yet presented 
to the public. 

This instrument, while 
occupying little space, has 
great power and volume 
of tone together with the 
tone sustaining quality and 
elastic touch heretofore 
only found in the concert 
grand, 

Exceptional durability, 
combined with perfection 
of tone and touch, make 
the Sohmer piano peculi- 
arly adapted to the use of 
pupils and teachers in 
establishments where piano 
playing is taught. 

The writer some time 
since, through the courtesy 
of Mr. Fahr, who has gen- 
eral charge of the finan- 
cial affairs of the house, 
had an opportunity of vis- 
iting the factory, and the 
tour was a source of as 
much surprise as gratifica- 
tion. 

When in 1879 the old 
factory on Fourteenth 
Street was found to be too 
small to accommodate the 
business it was enlarged 
by taking in the nsouse, 
numbered from 149 to 155 
on that street. Very soon 
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The Name of SOHMER & CO has become a synonym for liberality and enterprise throughout both continents, and the 
future of the house cannot fail to worthily sustain the past record and achievements. 


From Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 





MN. Y. Staats-Zeitung:—Durdh die Beliebtheit, welche fich das Piano im legten Yabrzehnte verfhafft, hat fich nativrlidher Weife auch 
bie Nachfrage nach folchen immens vergrofert, und mit der Entwidelung ded Runijtjinns hat fics im Bolfe auch ein richtiges Veritandnig 
fiir Qnftrumente und eine Fabigfeit ausgebildet, welch’ legtere es in die Lage verjegt, ein gutes Piano von dem fcblechten gu unterfdeiven. 
Wir in Amerifa find gwar nidt fo glidlich, eine fo grope Anzahl Pianovirtuojen gu befigen, wie Europa, dafiir haben wir aber den Bor 
theil, Fabrifen gu haben, die Rlaviere herjtellen, deren Vorgiiglichfeit vom feinem Piano einer europaifechen Fabri€ ibertroffen wird. Dies 
wird aud) in Europa und in der gangen Welt anerfannt, und die nambaften Rinftler begiehen ihre Klaviere aus hieligen Fabrifen, von 
denen in erfter RMeihe die Der Herren Sohmer & Comp. genannt zu werden verdient. 

Ybre Jnftrumente haben einen pradtigen Ton und gehdren, was gute Arbeit und Dauerhaftigfeit betrifft, gu dem Beften was in 
diejer Branche geliefert wird. 

Dieje Firma, dieim Jahre 1872 gegriindet wurde, hat einen geradegu coloffalen Auffdiwung genommen, und in fachverftandigen 
Kreijen wird behauptet, Daf in einer verhaltnipmafig fo furjen Beit fein anderes Haus diefer Branche jo glangende Mefultate ergielt hat. 
Dicjes ift gar nicht iberrafchend, Denn die Firma-Ynhaber find nicht nur vorgiiglihe Gejdaftsleute, fondern aud) praftifde Pianobauer, 
befigen Demgufolge Die Fabhigkett, jedes Yufirument in den verfdhiedenen Stadien der Fabrifation gu iberwadyen. 


A LEADING PIANO 
HOUSE. 


Almost immediately after 
the birth of the now great 
firm SoHMER & Co., in 
1872, came the memorable 
business depression of a 
year later. his fatal year 
proved the disastrous ruin 
of many long-established 
firms, but when the sun 
burst clear once more above 
the clouds of business panic 
this young firm came out 
unharmed, This house 
which now occupies @ sep- 
erate and absolutely un- 
ique position in the piano 
trade, was striving man- 
fully without pretense to 
supply instruments of 
strength, durability and 
unsurpassed musical qual- 
ities. And it was not long 
before the critical patrons 
of other establishments fe- 
cognized the merits of the 
young firm and the Sohmer 
piano had gained its merit- 

fame. From a limited 
production of four pianos 
the business rapidly out- 
grew its bounds, until now 
no less than forty beautiful 
instruments stand ready 
for shipment each week. 
To keep pace with the ever 
growing demand ean enor- 
ous factory has been built 
in Astoria, L, I., occupying 
250 feet of the river-front, 
facing Eighty-fifth street, 


‘| New York, while the great 
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this was found to be insufficient to meet the demand, and the works were transferred to Twenty-third street but on a considerably larger scale, while 
the salesroom, which now requires considerable space, remains on Fourteenth Street. 

While Sohmer & Co, have relied upon the inherent value of their instrument rather than upon the ofttimes factitious advertisements obtained from 
Exposition awards, they have yet received the highest distinction in many exhibitions, notably: Philadelphia, 1876; Montreal, 1881-2, and at Minneapolis 
and Sacramento, and they can point with pride to the magnificent indorsement their instruments has received at the hands of the best native and visiting 
musicians, prominent among whom are Ed. Neupert and Gottschalk, the celebrated composers and pianists, and other native and visiting artists. It is not, 
therefore. survr:-ing that the name of Sohmer & ©:., upon a piano has become a guarantee for its excellence. - -From the New York Times, 


salesrooms namber from 
149 to 155 East Fourteenth 
street. Around this six 
story giant of masonry has 
grown up a little village of 
workmen. Here they labor 
and here they have their 
homes, under the shadow of 
the great industry which 
earns a livelihood for hun- 
dreds of men. Scattered 
through the town are the 
various auxiliary work- 
shops which have been ad- 
ded as the pressure of 
business increased. It isat 
Astoria that the famons 
Sohmer pianos are made, 
They combine a rich, pure 
tone of great volume and 
rare quality with a delicacy 
and sympathetic respons- 
iveness of touch seldom 
found in other instruments. 
This is especially true of 
the Bijou Grand—the 
smallest grand piano ever 
made— which has already 
alone earned a proud repu- 
tation for its makers. The 
history of this firm in later 
years and the wonderful 
durability, combined with 
perfection of tone and 
touch of the square, up- 
right and grand pianos, are 
known to hundreds of 
musicians and in thousands 
of homes all over the 
world, while the collection 
of prize medals from scores 
of expositions attest the 
indorsement of the ablest 
critics.— New York World. 


-- 0: 
FROM THE NEW 
YORK SUN. 

The SoHMER pianos are 
the centre of attraction in 
the musical department of 
the present Chicago Expo- 
sition, where throngs of 
visitors are constantly 
gathered around them, 
charmed with the rich 
pure tones of the instru- 
ments on exhibition. It 
frequently happens that all 
the celebrated makes are 
being performed upon at 
once, but amid this vast 
melody, so musicians say, 
the magnificient tones of 
the Sohmer swell out in 
sweet and sympathetic 
individuality, excelling all 
others. 

Messrs. Sohmer & Co. 
are & progressive house, 
and their constant aim has 
been always to gratify the 
desire of their many 
customers, 
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Das 15. Rational-Sangerfeft des Oeftliden 
Saugerbundes Ameritas, 


Baltimore, 30. Juni bis 4. Juli 


as gegenwairtige SYahr ijt fiir die deutfde und von 
~ deutiden Riinftlern ausgefiihrte Diufif in diejem Lande 
von grofer Bedeutung. Hier in New Yort hat der grofe 
Erfolg der deutfdjen Oper, welche trog manderlei Oppo- 
jition weiter gefiihrt wird, der deutfdj-nationalen Sadje einen 
grofen Gmpetus gegeben. G8 ijt jedod) nicht diefe Stadt 
allein, in weldjer man deutfde Mtufif gefeiert hat. Gn gwei 
anderen Stadten von grofer Bedeutung waren fiir das 
gegenwirtige Jahr deutiche Saingerfejte geplant, das eine 
in St. Louis ijt voriiber, das andere in Baltimore falieRt 
am heutigen Tage am 4. Yuli. Das Refultat des St. 
Youijer Feftes ijt befannt und braudht deswegen nicht weiter 
hervorgehoben gu werden. Die Berichte itber das Baltimorer 
Reft werden erft in nadfter Nummer erjdeinen fonnen. 
Vetradtet man die Programme beider Fefte genau, fo fann 
man nicht umbin, die ausgelprodjene Verfdiedenheit ihrer 
Tenden; wahrzyunehmen. Gie wurden von gauglich ver- 
jchiedenen Sefidtspuntten aus zufammengeftellt und werden 
fiir die Weiterentwiclung des deutjden Sangerwefens 
von verfdiedener Bedeutung fein. Gu St. Louis ging man 
darauf hinaus, dem Fefte mehr den UAnjtrid) eines Vitufit- 
feftes im groken Waakjtabe zu geben. G8 wurden fieben 
qrofe Concerte veranftaltet mit 64 Rummern auf dem 
Progranun, von welden viele von grofen Dimenfionen wa- 
ren wie Symphonien, Suiten und Concerte. Bon diefen 64 
Nummern waren mur 6 fiir Meaffenchor, 11 fiir Deainnerdor 
und 15 im Ganjen fiir Chor iiberhaupt. Die itbrigen 
49 Nummern wurden von Solijten und dem Ordjefter aus- 
gefiillt. Man fieht bei niherer Betradjtung, dag beim St. 
Youijer Feft der Charalter eines Singerfeftes nicht im Mein- 
deften gewahrt war. G8 war em Mufitfeft, bei weldem 
der deutfde Majjengejang ginglich in den Hintergrund trat. 
&s fragt fid) nun, was cin Fejt mit einem Programm, wie 
das in St. Youis, fiir einen Zwed verfolgt. Bom rein 
mufifalijden Standpunft aus ijt e8 wohl faum ju beure 
theilen, denn von einer Wahrung eines gewiffen Styles — 
von einem cinheitlicdjen Ganjgen mute man abjehen. Das 
ganze Felt finnte man als ein folofjales Potpourri bezeich- 
nen. 8 fommt nun die Frage von der Niiglichfeit eines 
joldjen Feftes von dem erziehenden Ginflug — in ciner 
Stadi, wo jabhrlid) cine Angahl von mufifalifcen Auffihrun- 
gen ftattfinden, die gewif, was Ausfiihrung anbelangt, nicht 
hinter der Hohe ftehen, welche die Concerte des Feftes erreid)- 
ten und welche in der Zufammenftellung eine Tendeng ver- 
folgen fonnen, weil fie fic) nidjt an ein fo vielfdpfiges 
Publifum zu wenden haben und dem mannigfaltigen Ge 
jdmacdd mannigfaltiges Futter liefern miiffen. Die Beant: 
wortung diejer Frage fann aus oben angedeuteten Griinden 
wicht giinftiq ausfallen. Das Cinzige alfo, was das St. 
‘outjer Feji als Cigenthitmlidfeit hat, ift, dak e& ein Rie- 
jenfejt war mit cinem Riefenprogramm, mit einer Riefen- 
anjahl von Wusfiihrenden und einem Riejenpublifum, dah 
eS cine Riefenanftrengung fiir die Ausfiihrenden und daf 
es crne Niefengeduld und eine RNiejencapazitat eines mufifa 
lijdjen iejenmagens verlangte, um das Feft von WA bis 8 
durd)gehend verdaren su fonnen, ohne mufiffranf gu werden. 
Maben derartige BVBegebenheiten wohl auch den erziehenden 
influ, den fiinftlerifey-mujifalijchen Werth, den fie in Bro- 
portion ju dem foloffalen Aufwand an Geld und Arbeit 
haben jollten ? Yeh glaube faum. 

Wenden wir unfere Blice nun zum Baltimorer Sanger- 
fefte. G8 wurden dort im Ganjen fiinf Concerte gegeben, 
von denen swei an den Machmittagen dem 4sreisfingen ver- 
ihiedener Vereine gewidmet waren. Das Programm der 
drei iibrigen Goncerte umfafte 23 Nummern, Von diesen 
waren 6 Rummern fiir Diajjenchor, 11 fiir Deainnerdor 
und 12 fiir Chor iiberhaupt, welches 11 Nummern laft, die 
vom Oraefter ausgefiihrt wurden. Solijten nahmen an dem 
Fejt nicht Theil. Man fieht fofort, dak der Sdwerpuntt 
des ganzen Programmes auf den Metinnergejang gelegt war. 
tm Wontag Nachmittag nahmen 7 BVereine erfter Rlajfe, 
d. h. Vereine mit 40 oder mehr Stimmen und 11 Bereine 
dritter Klajfe von weniger wie 25 Stimmenam Preisfingen 
Theil. Am Dienftag Nadmittag concurrirten 15 Vereine 
weiter Rlaffe von mehr als 24 und weniger als 40 Stim- 
men, fiir einen Breis. Das Programm des Fejtes war 
wie folgt und umfafte folgende Werke: 


Sonntag Nacdmittag den 1. Sfuli, Empfangsconcert in 
Hay Ridge, einem Ausflugsplag an der Chejapeate Bay. 
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W. E. Heimmenpanu_, Festiva, Conpuctor at BALTIMORE. 








Yarghetto aus der 2. Symphonie, Ordefter .. . . Beethoven 


Sain Ellen, fiir gem. Chor, Soli und Ord. Mar Brud 
Suite Sylvia, Ordjefter ................. ..- Delibes 
PBegriifungsdor, Minnerdor und Orehejter...... sromm 


Morutag Nadmittag, den 2. Fuli, in der Academy of 
Mufif: Preisfingen der Vereine 1. und 2. Mlaffe, eingelei- 
tet dur) die Ouverture gu Figaro’s Hodzeit von Mozart. 

Montag Abend, den 2. Juli, in der Academy of Miufif: 
Huldigunys-Marfdh, Ordjefter .........226-.. Wagner 
Singer-Heimath, Miinnerdor 
Mufif 3n Shakefpeare’s ,, Der Sturm” Ord. v. d. Stucen 


ar bi seeps ERT Werfdhinger 
Vereinigte Sanger von Newart. 
Das Grab tm Bufento ........... 2.2 e cee Gernsheim 


Miéinnerdor und Orchefter. 
Les Preludes, fymphonifde Dichtung, Ordhefter ..... Liszt 


Bg ht RD a . .Claaffen 
Vereinigte Singer von New Yorf. 

Pe Se aa ee Florsheim 

b Erite Slavifde NRhapfody, Ordhefter.......-. Dvoraf 


ouks UeBaa eee ee oe ee  SOllner 
Maffendor und Orchester. 

Dienftag Nadmittag, den 3. Guli, in der Academy of 

Muh: 

Preisfingen der Vereine 2. Rlaffe, erdffnet durch die Onver 

ture gu ,Codoisfa” von Cherubini. 


Dienftag Abend, den 3, Juli, in der Academy of Mufif: 


Jung Siegfried, 


Ouverture ,Curyanthe, Ordjefter............06- Weber 
Gru itber den Ocean, Méinnerdor ............ Kollner 
Am Rhein, Méinnerdor und Orebefter........ Brambad) 
Vereinigte Singer von Brooflyn. 
Unvollendete Symphony, Ordjefter............ Schubert 
Whe NS. caisics sd oc ncaa ss0ks ee a Sildher 
Maffendhor. 

Allegro Sderzando a. d. 8. Symphony, Ord. Beethoven 
Gebet wahrend der Schladt .............-.-. Mohring 
Vereinigte Singer von Philadelphia. 

Breislied aus ,, Die Meifterfinger”, Ordhefter..... Wagner 

An die Mufif, Cantate fiir Minnerdor, Solo 
MND SOMME. ..3. 000098 Tes Wilhelmi 
Maffencdor. 


Wie jchon vorher bemertt, neymen die Compofitionen fii 
Minnerdor eine hervorragende Stelle im Programm des 
Baltimorer Fejtes cin. E8 war die Bdee, den Rahmen 
des Feftes auf den Standpuntt wieder zuriidzubringen, den 
die Fefte vor viclen Gahren einnahmen, und um die Pflege 
des Miiunerdors anjzuregen, ein Bwee, weldjem dic 
deutfdjen Gefangvereine Amerifas, wie aud) Curopas ihre 





oe Raff 


Keit-Marid, Ordefter ..... 





Entjtehung und GErbhaltung verdanfen, wurde bejdloffen, 





den Preisgejang als cinen Hauptfaftor beizubehalten und 
auf dieje Weije die Vereine anjufpornen, ihr Beftmoiglidjtes 
3u leiften. Mur auf diefe Weife ijt e8 méglich, die Yeijftun 
gen im Minnergejang auf der Hohe zu erhalten, die er in 
fritheren Gahren cinnahm. Goll fid) der Mainnergefang 
nad) wie vor eine Yicblingsftelle im Herzen des Volfes be- 
wahren, fo mug man ihn pflegen als eine Spejialitit, man 
muf ihn als foldhen zur miglichften Vollfommenheit auszu- 
bilden fuchen, will man ihm eine Grijten; fidern, denn fein 
Sebiet im Technifden, der Umfang der Stimmen zc. ijt zu 
befdrintt, als daf er vont mufifalijdjen Standpunfte aus 
eine erfte Stelle in unjerer heutigen YlufifSultur einneh 
men finnte, im Hinblicl hierauf madjte man das Balti- 
morer Singerfeft 3 dem, was es gewejen ijt, und aus dein 
Grunde war es fiir die Weiterentwicdlung des DYtainnerge- 
fanges von weitaus grifgerer Bedeutung als fein dicfer Vet: 
ter in St. Youis. G8 wiire jegt wohl am Blake, unjfere 
Blicée auf den Mann ju richten, der die Anordnungen auf 
dem mufifalijden Gebicte fiir das Baltimorer Feft gab und 
dein die Veitung dejjelben oblag, wir meinen den Feftdirigenten 
Herrn W. Eduard HeimendahHl, deffen Bild 
wir auf diejer Seite diejer Nummer bringen. 

Herr Heimendahl ijt ein nod) junger Mann — er hat das 
Z0fte Lebensjahr erft eben iiberfehritten. Gm Gabhre 1858 
in Elberjeld, RHheinpreufen, geboren, ftammt er aus einer ge- 
achteten Kaufmannsfamilie und dem Umijtande, dak der 
berithimte Seigenvirtuofe Auguft Wilhelmj ihn als Knaben 
jpielen hirte und von jfeinen Leiftungen itberrajdt war, ijt 
e8 gu verdanfen, da Herr Heimendahl, den fein Vater fiir 
eine andere Carriere beftimmt hatte, fiir die Mufif gewonnen 
wurde. Er madhte jeine Studien unter Wilhelmj und jpii- 
terhin am Briifjeler Confervatorium unter Wienawsfi, Du- 
pont, Aufferath und Gevaert, und wir finnen fagen, dak er 
einer der vieljcitigiten Mtufifer im Lande ijt, deffen angebo- 
renes Direftionstalent nidt nur ihn fitr den ridjtigen Maun 
erfcheinen liep, das Singerfejt ju Leiten, fondern der aud) 
griindlich literarifd) wie theoretifd) mufifalijd) gebildet und 
als Componift Anerfennenswerthes geleijtet hat. Nebenbei 
ijt Herr Heimendahl ein vorziiglider Geiger und hat als 
jritherer Schiiler von Frau Cappiani eine umfaffende praf- 
tifce KenntuifZ vom italienijden Gefang und der WAusbil- 
dung der Stimme. Herr Heimendahl hat in London, Boe 
fton, Chicago und New Yorf gelebt und hat fic) iiberall 
durd feine Fahigfeiten, feine Energie und das hohe Gdeal 
feiner Beftrebungen Achtung exworben. Gn feinem jegigen 
Wohnort hat er in die trigen mufifalifdhen Verhaltniffe fri- 
fces Leben hineingebradt Yhm, als Grinder des phil- 


harmonijden Ordefters, ift es gu verdanten, dag Baltimore 
eine ftehende Organifation befigt, die den Namen eines 
Orchefters verdient. Hoffen wir, def ev im Guterefjfe Bal- 





timore’s zundchft und in demjenigen der amerifanifden Mu- 
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fit in gweiter Yinie nod Lange Gelegenheit finden wird, feiner 
Thatigkeit freien Yauf taffen zu fonnen. 

Von den anderen Herren Dirigenten, die mit am Fejte 
theilnahmen und ihm ju fchdnem Erjolge verhatfen, feien 
nod) erwaihut: Hery van der Stucfen, der feine Sturm- 
Wlufif felbjt dirigirte, die Herren Claajjen, Rehm, Werjdhin- 
qer und Miingel, refpective Dirigenten der Vereinigten 
Singer von New Yorf, Brooklyn, Newarf und Philadel 
phia, und Herr Theo. L6tfdj, der die Yeitung fener Hymne 
wn die Miufit", die Schlugnummer des Fejtes, felbft itber- 
nomen hatte. 





{| Translation of the above. | 
Fifteenth National Sangerfest of the Eastern 
Confederation of America. 


Baltimore, June 30 to July 4. 


HE present year has been of great importance 

for German music executed by German artists in this 
country. Here in New York the great success of German 
opera—which will be continued in spite of opposition from 
every quarter—has given a great impetus to the German 
This, however, is not the only city that has 
In two other cities of great impor- 


national cause, 
fostered German music. 
tance German singing festivals were arranged to take place 
One of them, in St. Louis, is over; the 
The result of the 


in the present year. 
other, in Baltimore, closes to-day, July 4. 
St. Louis festival is known, and therefore needs no further 
mention, The reports of the Baltimore festival cannot ap- 
pear till our next number. If we closely examine the pro- 
grams of the two festivals we cannot but perceive the striking 
difference of their tendency. They were composed from 
utterly different points of view, and will be of different influ- 
ence in the development of German music. In St. Louis the 
aim was to give to the festival the character of a musical 
festival on a grand scale. Seven grand concerts were 
arranged, with sixty-four numbers on the program, many of 
which were of great importance, as symphonies, suites and 
concertos. Of these sixty-four numbers only six were for 
mass chorus, eleven for a male chorus and fifteen for general 
The other forty-nine numbers consisted of perform- 


into it more 


chorus. 
ances by soloists and orchestra. If we look 
closely we see that at St. Louis the character of a singing 
festival was not preserved in the slightest degree. 

It was a music festival in which the German male choruses 
were kept in the background. The question now arises, what 
object a festival with such a program as that of St. Louis is 
It can scarcely be judged from a purely musical 
For anything like grandeur of style, for any- 
The whole 
Now 


aiming at? 
standpoint. 
thing like a co-ordinate whole it is vain to look. 
festival may be described as a colossal potpourri. 
comes the other question, of the usefulness of such a festival, 
of its educational influence in a city where every year a 
number of musical performances take place, which, cer- 
tainly, as far as execution goes, do not fall short of the de- 
gree of excellence reached in the concerts of the festival, and 
which, in their composition, are able to keep an unbroken 
tenor, because they are not addressed to such a many headed 
public, and have not to please the promiscuous taste of a 
promiscuous crowd. For the above reasons the answer to 
this question cannot be favorable. 
fore, which can be regarded as characteristic of the St. Louis 
festival is that it was a mammoth festival, with a mammoth 


The only thing, there- 


program, a mammoth crowd of executants and a mammoth 
audience. 

Have such like events an educational influence and artis- 
tic musical value in proportion to the colossal expenses, 
money and labor bestowed? We think not. 

Let us now glance at the Baltimore festival. 
concerts, altogether, are given, of which two are matinées 
devoted to the prize competitions of different societies. The 
program of the three other concerts embraced twenty-three 
numbers, of which six were for mass chorus, four for male 
chorus and twelve for general chorus, which leaves eleven 
numbers which were executed by the orchestra. No soloists 
took part in the festival. It will be seen, then, that the 
weight of the whole program lay on the male chorus. 

Monday afternoon seven societies of the first class, that is, 


There five 


societies with forty voices or upwards and four societies of 
the third class, with less than twenty-five voices, took part in 
the prize competition. On Tuesday afternoon eighteen so- 
cieties of the second class, with more than twenty-four and 
less than forty voices, competed for a prize. The program 
of the festival was as follows and embraced the following 
works: 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 

Reception Concert at Bay Ridge, a summer resort on Chesapeake Bay. 
Festmarsch Raff 
Orchestra. 


Larghetto, second symphony....... 


ptvwnne .. Beethoven 
Orchestra. 


* Dalr Biles 8 ii ei.i.%.... Max Bruch 
Suite, ‘* Sylvia” .... 


Salutatory......... -ay? ; 
Male chorus and orchestra, 





MONDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 2. 

At the Academy of Music. Competitive singing of societies, first and 
second class, preceded by the overture to the “ Marriage of Figaro,’ by 
Mozart. 

MONDAY EVENING, JULY 2, 


In the Academy of Music 


Huldiguogs Marsch ... Wagner 


Orchestra. 

* singer's Home” : : Kollaer 
Male chorus. 

Music to Shakespeare's “* Tempest’’. 

Orchestra. 


.. Van der Stucken. 
Prize Chorus Werschenger 
Combined singers of Newark. 
‘The Tomb in Bussento"’....... éitdetnbks 
Male chorus and orchestra. 
Symphonic Poetry 
Orchestra. 


Gernsheimer 
** Les Préludes,” . Liszt 


....Claason 


The Rhine!" oes evedeezved se 
Combined singers of New York. 


“Hurrah! 


.. Floersheim 


a, “ Elevation" : 
Zollaer 


4, First Slavonic Rkapsody.............. ° 
Male chorus and orchestra. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 3. 
Academy of Music. Prize singing of societies, second class, preceded by 
the overture to ‘* Lodovska,”’ by Cherubini. 
TUESDAY EVENING, 
Academy of Music. 
Overture, “ Euryanthe"’ 
Orchestra. 
‘*Greeting Over the Sea” ésdgelbeidaas tuaSe 
Male chorus. 
’—Male chorus and orchestra .... ..... 
Combined singers trom Brooklyn. 
Unfinished Symphony.... 


.....Kollaer 


“On the Rhine . Braubach 


... Schubert 


“ Farewell”’ ... Silcher 


Male chorus. 
Allegro, scherzando and symphony... ....... .... 
Orchestra. 


. Beethoven 


** Prayer During the Battle”’ Mohring 
Combined singers from Philadelphia. 
Prize Song {rom the ** Meistersinger”’ 
Orchestra 


Wagner 


ey: Milla oa. << cii snaues ndathvageaeeaetastalesie cxpczctecs cc: 
For male chorus, solo, orchestra, mass chorus. 

As already remarked, compositions for the male chorus 
occupy a prominent position in the program of the Baltimore 
festival. With a view tobring back the style of the festival to 
the standpoint which such festivals occupied many years ago, 
and to promote the growth of male choruses, an end to which 
the German singing societies of America as well as of Eu- 
rope owe their origin and continuance, the idea was 
adopted of making the prize singing a chief factor, and thus 
to spur on the societies to do their very best. Only in this 
way is it possible to keep the performances of male singers 
up to the high standard they held in previous years. If 
male chorus singing has to occupy, as of old, the place of 
love in the people’s hearts it must be cultivated as a specialty 
and efforts must be made to develop it as such to the highest 
pitch of perfection, if we want to assure its existence ; for its 
field in technic, the compass of voices, &c., is, regarded 
from a musical standpoint, too limited to permit it to assume 
the first place in the musical culture of to-day. Witha view 
to such a result the Baltimore festival was made what it was, 
and for this reason it was for the development of male cho- 
rus singing of far greater importance than its latter cousin 
in St. Louis. Here would be the place to give a glance to 
the man who in the department of music made the arrange 
ments for the Baltimore festival and on whom the execution 
of this devolved. We mean the director, Mr. W. Edward 
Heimendahl, whose portrait is given opposite in the pres- 
Mr. Heirmendahl is still a young man, just 
Born at Elberfeld, in Rhenish Prus- 
mercantile 


ent number. 
past his thirtieth year. 
sia, in 1858, he sprang from a respectable 
family, and to the circumstance that as a boy he had heard 
the famous violin virtuoso August Wilhelmj play and been 
thrilled by his performance is owing the fact that Mr. Heim- 
endahl, whom his father destined for another career, was 
gained for music. 

He studied under Wilhelmj and afterward at the Brus- 
sels Conservatory under Wieniawski, Dupont, Kufferath and 
Gevaert, and we can say that he is one of the most versatile 
musicians in the country, and not only his inborn talent for 
conducting marked him out as the right man to lead the 
festival, but he is thoroughly grounded in the literature and 
theory of music. At the same time Mr. Heimendahl is an 
excellent violinist, and as a pupil of Mr. Cappiani acquired 
an extensive practical knowledge of the Italian school of 
singing and the formation of the voice. Mr. Heimendahl has 
lived in London, Boston, Chicago and New York, and has 
everywhere been esteemed for his qualities, his energy and 
high ideal of his exertions. In his present location he has 
imparted new life to the sluggish condition in’ which he 
found music. To him, as founder of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the credit must be given that Baltimore possesses 
a permanent organization deserving the name of an or- 
We hope, in the interests of Baltimore in the first 
the next, he will have 


chestra. 
place and of American music in 
ample opportunity to give free course to his activity. 

Of the other directors who took part in the festival and 
aided in its brilliant success we must mention Messrs. 
Claassen, Réhen, Werschenger and Ktinzel, the conductors 
of the combined singers of New York, Brooklyn, Newark 
and Philadelphia, and Mr. Theo. Loetsch who conducted in 
person his hymn “‘ To Music,” with which the festival closed. 





The Choral. 


H. SHERWOOD VINING. 


HE choral cr hymn tune is a sacred song of 
praise, the word choral signifying the singing of songs 
together. The name hymn was used by the ancient Greeks 
to denote a song of praise in honor of heroes ; 
these songs were generally written in hexameter verse. The 
Hymns are still in use 


gods and 


Hebrews ‘‘ praised God with song.’ 
in the form of Hebrew verse. Hymns are mentioned in the 


New Testament. 

As early as the second century hymns were sung antiph- 
onally in Christian songs of praise; the words were taken 
from the Scriptures, or from original poems. the 
first to spread the influence of songs of praise in the Chris- 
tian church were St. Hilary, of Poitiers, and St. Ambrose, of 
Milan, in the fourth century, while St. Benedict, about 500, 
established the later traditional hymn writing. 
Many of the so-called Ambrosian hymns are said to be com- 
posed by St. Ambrose, while others are thought to have been 
written by others in his time and in the following century. 
These hymns were sung by the choir with congregational 
response, and were more popular than the Gregorian hymns 
introduced in the sixth century. Allthese early hymns were 
written in the ecclesiastical modes; their construction was 
simple and strict, and the expression elevating and the spirit 
enthusiastic. The hymns in the Anglo-Saxon collection in 
the eleventh century were more melodious, imaginative and 
emotional than the early form of hymn writing 

St. Bernard, of Clairvaux, first introduced personal feeling 
and human affections into the spirit of devotion 

With the Reformation the choral became an important and 
predominating feature of Protestant church music. Luther 
is said to have done as much for the Reformation “ by his 
hymns as by his translation of the Bible.” In his collection 
of hymns in 1545 he wrote in his preface, as an object of his 
work, these words: ‘‘To serve inaright manner the great 
Creator and his Christian people.” 

Some of the hymns are said to be of his own composi- 
tion, while others were arranged from ancient Latin or 
Gregorian hymn tunes, which had been passed down from 
generation to generation from the earliest times, and to 
this collection we are no doubt indebted for the existence 
of many ancient chorals. Thus, ‘‘ Old Hundred ” among other 
familiar tunes has been passed down from remote ages, 
some of its strains existing in Gregorian music. “Old Hun- 
dred ” was first published in 1500, and in its present form is 
attributed to Luther and to Franck of Geneva. ‘‘ A stronghold 
sure our God is He” is also attributed to Luther. The 
chorals gave a distinct congregational character to the relig- 
ious service and became largely the means of instructing the 
common people in theology. Luther labored to teach the 
people to sing the hymns which soon spread over Germany 
and all Europe. He is said to have been the first to write 
verses on sacred subjects in the language of the people, and 
also “ It was he who put the words of praise and prayer into 
the popular mouth associated with rhythmical music, which 
aided to imprint the words upon the memory, and to enforce 
their enunciation.” 

The choral in becoming the familiar property of the people 
had a most important influence, not only upon religious 
music but upon all modern music. 

In the time of the “‘ Thirty Years’ War” hymn tunes were 
more gracefully written ; the melody became more flowing, 
indicating more refinement and more expressive personal 
feeling. Martin Opitz was the most important writer of this 
period and founded the “‘ First Silesian School.” In Ger- 
many the most noted hymn writers are Paul Gerhardt 
(1604-76), John Franck (1618-77) and John Scheffler (1624-77), 
who founded the ‘‘ Second Silesian School.” Hiller (1699q— 
1769) published ‘‘ The Casket of Spiritual Songs,” which was 
said to have been prized next to their bibles by the peasants of 
Wurtemberg. In 1731 Count Zingendorf published ‘‘ The 
Spiritual Flower Garden,” the characteristic expression being 
meditative and subjective. In 1757 Geblert published “‘ Spirit- 
ual Odes and Songs,” which was enthusiastically received 
In 1833 Spitta’s ‘‘Psaltery and Harp” was published in 
Leipsic. 

In England, in 1549, Thomas Sternhold published a collec- 
tion of psalms. In the second addition John Hopkins 
added to the collection. In 1621 the famous Ravenscroft 
collection was published. Dr. Watts is called the founder of 
modern English hymn writing. 


Among 


form of 


His hymns, published in 
1707-9, are noted for fervor, simplicity and sweetness. 

There have been very numerous collections of old and new 
hymns made at different times and in all countries. The 
first great epoch of Protestant church music was the time 
of Sebastian Bach, in whose ‘‘ Passion Music” the choral 
reached its highest development. 

The choral is the highest form of devotional music. 
Embodying the faith and trust of humanity, it becomes the 
expression of all spiritual life. 


GEBRUDER KRAKAUER, 





FABRIKANTEN DER BERUHMTEN 


KRAKAUER PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS : 
40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY: 729 and 731 FIRST AVENUE, 
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AN ORGAN WHICH MUSICIANS ADMIRE. 


Die Orgel welche von Musiker bewundert wird. 


“ hs 
THE BURDETT ORGAN’S GREAT TRIUMPH IN LONDON. 







Der Triumph der Burdett Orgel in London | 





THE BURDETT ORGANS NOW BEING MADE CONSIDERED FAR FINER THAN EVER BEFORE. 























GENTLEMEN—I am delighted with the new Organ. Its tone is magnificent and far surpasses anything I ever 
heard in reeds. The Trumpet is very rich and grand, and proves a most valuable addition. Played alone in full 
chords the effect is most striking, and almost suggests the Tuba of the Pipe Organ. The Flutina is very charming, 
and affords a good contrast to the softer eight-foot registers. Too much value cannot be attached to the separate 
composition pedals, which command an endless variety of combination effects. Altogether I am very proud of this 
instrument. Yours faithfully, 

ALFRED S. HENRY, 
December 13, 1886. Hyde Park, London, England. 


WHAT A GREAT PIANIST SAYS. 


“For splendid tone vocality, tone power and tone variety I consider the Burdett Organ the peer of the best 


concert sa/on instruments known to the public, and eminently worthy of the study of the best musicians. 


JULIA B. RIVE-KING 
Orcans.—“La manufacture d’Orgues Harmoniums ‘BURDETT’ fabriques des instruments d'une puissance sonore suffisante 
pour ¢tre utilisé meme dans les Eglises de grandes dimensions. Au point de vue du fini, de la solidité, et de la perfection artistique, 


ces orgues harmoniums sont incomparables.”—Le Courrzer du Canada. 


ApprREss THE BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, LimITED, ERIE, PA. 


CONOVER BROTHERS CO., 


400 and 402 West 14th Street, New York. 


> ~ 


The following criticiem its from the pen of ROBERT GOLDBECK, one Messrs. CONOVER BROTHERS: 
of the foremost Musical Authors and Pianists of America; a - pees : 
GENTLEMEN—I have examined your Upright Pianos, and take 





‘‘ In outward appearance the Upright of the Conover Bros. (New 


= Se ae : leasure in saying that I was much pleased with them. The scale is 
York and Kansas City) is elegant, and its arrange ent of desk and lamp P ying F 


very even, and the tone, in addition to its great sonority, is of the most 
exquisite musical quality. I was much pleased with the Action, which 
seems to fulfil all the requirements made upon it by the most exacting 


technique. JULIA RIVE-KING 


bracket —both of which can be drawn out or concealed —decidedly novel 
and useful. In vitality of tone, which a sustained finger touch prolongs 
with remarkable intensity, the Conover Upright is very hard to excel. 
This prolongation, so earnestly sought by both maker and purchaser, 

In prese..ting the Conover Upright Pianos to the public we are 
firmly convinced, after testing all the claims advanced by the manufac- 
turers, that they are to-day unrivaled by any other make in the various 
points of excellen e which are essential to the really first-class Upright 


extends into the high Treble. where it is rarely found, and there is, at 
the same time, a sympathetic quality in the tone which charms the ear 
untiringly, The Action is supporting and helpful to the player- so elastic 
and light that fatigue is deferred to an unusual degree. The key repeti- 





tion, so difficult to obtain in an Upright, is rapid and reliable, and the Piano, and we unhesitatingly rec: mmend them to all parties desiring 
attack of tone never harsh. There is no questioning the fact that the an instrument pre-eminently of the highest grade of excellence and 
Conover Piano has hosts of admirers and is making very many staunch superiority. F. A. NORTH & CO., 

friends. In our opinion it is a very lovely Piano—one that captivates.” 1308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


From North's Musical Fourn i. 
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ROBERT GOLDBECK. 


PATENTED IMPROWEMENTS : 
Repeating Action, Metallic Action Rail, Duplex Bridge with Auxiliary Vibrators, Telescopic Lamp Bracket, Automatic Music Desk. 


ENDORSED BY THE FOLLOWING EMINENT MUSICIANS: 


> es 












RIVE-KING, GEO. W. MORGAN, | GEO. W. STEELE, J. A. HILLS, | S. HASSLER, 
LILLIAN NORDICA, E. M. BOWMAN, CHAS. KUNKEL, THEO. PRESSER, J. F. ZIMMERMAN, 
ELLA F. BACKUS, FRANK P. FISK, Dr. S. N. PENFIELD, E. ZERDAHELYI, A, JAKOB, 
LENNA STOBBE, J. H. GITTINGS, H. M. BOSWORTH, S. BEHRENS, THOMAS O'NIELL, 
ANTON STRELEZKI, G. MOROSINI, 8. FREIDENRICH, CHAS, F, BLANDNER, And a host of our best musicians. 
ROBT. GOLDBECK, GEO. A. PARKER, ERNEST HARTMAN, 
—“«—_—_> * SOLD BY # <> 
F, W. SPENCER & CO., : . San Francisco, Cal. 8S. JONASEN & CO., . : , ‘ Omaha, Neb. ; DAWSON & KARN, . ; ‘ . Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
A. D. WHITSON & CO., . ’ Los Angeles, Cal. TT. J. WASHBURN, . : : . St. Joseph, Mo. | H. KLEBER & BRO... ; F . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TAGGART & CHAMBERLAIN, Salt Lake City, Utah, CONOVER BROS., , ; 4 Kansas City, Mo. | F. 4. NORTH & CO., . : : , Philadelphia. 
0, E. PETTIS, ; - ; . Pueblo, Cal. SOLOMON DILL & CU., . : Kalamazoo, Mich. | L. ¥. HALL,.  . ; j * . Dansville, N. Y. 









JOS. A, HILLS & CO, . . . «© «. ~~» «+ Boston, Mass, 
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STEINWAY & SONS 


Piano Manufactories. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


sad to 53d Sts., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


STEINWAY & SOKS' 
Pianoforte-Fabrik, 
Vierte (Park) Avenue, 52. 
und 53. Srasse, 


NEW-YORK. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
PIANO CASE and ACTION FACTORY, 
FOUNDRY, METAL WORKS, DRYING 
KILNS, SAW MILL and 
LUMBER YARDS. 

At “STEINWAY,” ASTORIA, 
Opp. z2oth St., N. ¥. City. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
PIANO-BESTANDTHEIL- u. MECHANIC- 
PABRIKEN, METALLGIESSEREIEN 
TROCKENUFEN, SAGEMUHLEN 
und HOLZHOFE. 

In “STEINWAY,”’ ASTORIA, 


Gegenitiber der 120. Strasse 
der Stadt New-York. 


STEINWAY $ PIANOFABRIK, 
Steinway & Sons’ Branch 
Piano Factory and Ware- 
rooms, St. Pauli, 

Neue Rosenstrasse, 
Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23 & 24, 
HAMBURC, CERMANY. 


STEINWAY'S PIANO-FABRIK, 
& Sons’ 
Geschift in St. Pauli, 


STEINWAY Zweig- 
Neue Rosenstrasse, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 


HAMBURG, DEUTSCHLAND. 
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Sremnway & Sons’ Pianororte Manuractory, 4th Ave., 52d ti 
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STEINWAY & SONS, 
FABRICANTES de PIANOS. 
Fabrica, Fourth (Park) Av- 
enue, cntre las calles 
52% y 533, 


NUEVA YORK. 
STEINWAY ET FILS, 
FABRIQUES de PIANOS, 
4™ME Avenue et 52°M€ et 


gg me Rues, 


NEW YORK. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Fabrica de Cajas de Piano y 
demas piezas, fundicion, tra- 

bajos de metal, Secadercs, 
Aserradero, almacen y 
depdsito de maderas, 
En “STEINWAY,”’ ASTOR'A, 
trente 4 la calle 120, 
Nueva York. 


STEINWAY ET FILS, 
Ateliers d’appareils de Pianos, 
et de sculpture, fabriques 
de mécanique, fonde- 
ries, scieries, sé- 
choirs et chantiers. 

& ““STEINWAY.” ASTORIA, 
en face la 120°™€ rue de la 


VILLE DE NEW YORK 


FABRICA ne PIANOS pe STEINWAY, 
Sremnway & Sons, Sucursal de 
la fabrica de Pianos y alma- 
cen de ventas en Saint 
Pauli, Neue Rosen- 
strasse, Nos. 20, 

21, 22, 23 ¥ 24. 
Hamburgo, Alemania, 


FABRIQUEn: PIANOS pe STEINWAY, 
Succursale de 
Steinway et Fits, a St. Pauli, 
Neue Rosenstrasse, 

20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 


Hambourg, Al'emagne. 


OR LONDON, OR HAMBURG 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, ADDRESS STEINWAY & SONS, NEW YORK, 


























LVUCHIiP LENOUNG. 
Bon 
Siegfried Haufing, 
u "ihe von uns hiitte nicht wohl von der Wunderharfe, dic 
Ue in Yuneren unjeres Obhrs vorhanden jein joll, qehort? 


Diejes mufifaliide Ynitrument ijt von dem Weardyeje Corti 
utdeckt und befteht nach Nollifer aus 3000 Fajerdjen, die dic 
Natur dem Obhre in beftindglichfter Stimmung gegeben hat. 

icie Kaijerchen nur mifrosfopijd fein fonnen, braucht 
wohl faum Hier erwahut zu werden, aber daR fie wirflich dre 
Hejtimmung ciner Sehirjcala vertreten, it mehr als zwei 
Joh fann 


\ 


jelhaft, und diefes verdient wohl der Beadjtung. 

mic) leider an diejer Stelle, de& befchrankten Naumes we 
nt, auf alle Gingelheiten, die gegen die Wdglichfeit cines 

jolcben Wunderwertes fprecden, nicht einlaffen und will nur 
nerfen, dak das Wunderbarfte bei der Obrenharfe darin 
itehen mug, dak dic Natur diefe nie in unvollfommener 

Stimmuna Liefert, 3. YB. dak nur Bae und Discantfaifer 

Hen vorhanden waren und cin paar Octaven in der Veittel 

lage der Tone von Weburt aus verftiimmelt oder gan; 


fehlen wiirden. So etwas ijt dod) nod) nie erlebt worden, 
as Or fir Bak und Discanttone empfinglic) wiire 
und fiir die Wlittellage einmal ganz taub fein fonnte, und 
dod) ift cine folcye Woqlichfeit, fobald eine Tonjcala im 
Ohre vorhanden ijt, nicht ausgefehloffen, ja hierbei miifte 
eine foldje AUbnormitdt bei der Geburt vou Zeit zu Zeit jid) 
baleicd) auch dic gqewidhtige Stimme 
des gropten Phyfifers der Yeewtzeit, Dr. v. Helmbhole, fiir 
cine Sehiricala im Obre fpricht, fant diejes Naturwunder 
nidt bejtehen, c& fallt, fobald wir die Vorgiinge bei der 
onempfindung einer eiungehenden Briifung unterwerfen, 
emt Bereiche der Meirchen zu Alle Umjtinde bei der Ton 
Dung fpredhen dafiir, dak das Obhr gleich unferen an- 
n Siuneswerfzeugen cin Apparat zum Meeffen ft. 
Wollen wir irgend einen Segenftand meffen, d. h. feine 
Mréfe 2c. fennen lernen, fo bedarf e8 dazu gewiffer Anhalts 
puntte, wir tonnen 3. WB. ohne diefe weder Zeit nod) Narwin 
mejien; der Secitraum aber ijt es, der vom Obre bei der 
Tonempfindung gemejjen wird. Xun fann aber auch das 
Ohr olne gewijje Anhaltspunfte nicht unterjchciden, ja 


Da Od 


cinmal vormnden, = & 


hh 
ull 


il, }0 Wird 3. B. die dahineilende Ton- 
nicht erfanit, weil aber der Stok der Welle 
im Ohre cmprunden wird und ebenfo der folgende Stoz 
er siveiten Weile u. f.aw., fo erfennt das Obr die Zwi- 
ihenjeit Von cinem Stofe bis ju dem nachftfolgenden. Die 
Thatjacde, da das Obhr nur fiir Stipe empfinglid) ijt, 
itelyt, dure) verjdpiedenartige Grperimente bewiejen, unum- 
tORlich Feit, 3 : wir wilfen es ja, warum der Geiger die 
Yaare fein mit Harz einreibt ; warum wir 
cfeudten miiffen, wollen wir dem Glaje einen 
Lentlocfen, oder aus welchem Grunde der Trompeter 
u vibrirt, nur damit die Bewegung des tinen 

crs jtomweise vor fic) geht. Bellijov, der nach der 
Mngabe Dr, © Baul’s mit Dr. Sdhafhacutl ein und 
jelbe Berion gu fein feheint, hat durd) cin cinfade? Gr 
dic Welle oder die Transverjat 

Ohre nicht empfunden wird. Helmbholts 

Fas aufgeftellt: ,WwWeun wir eine Seite 
> Sap vingungen anfangs ausgiebig ge 
1 fonnen ; demeutipredend ijt ihr Ton 
fangs am ftirfften ; dann werden die jichtbaren Sawin 
und fleiner; in demfjelben Daage 
Tous ab. Dr. Oscar Baul be 
iner ,Sefdpdte des Claviers” auf S. 33 bhierzu, 
ich) iladut qejagt habe und bemerft 
jted dieyer WAnjicht in Sebhler’s Gournal der 
241, widerjprach, 
ie Anjicht Oerjted’s zu 
Dr. Baul faihrt dann folgenderweije 
Bellijov mit der tiet{ten und 
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idhon Gl 
cutic, im Sten Bande, S. 
(Sebriider Weber d 
uchten 
Hagege: madhte nun 
ite cines 
Sr faRt diejelbe in der Weitte an, 
Sieid)gewidtslage fo weit als méglicd 
juell fahren; damn entftehen 
aite von fo bedeutender Excurfion, daf 
uhalben Roll betragt. Diefe 
Deutenden Greurfionen der SGaite nelmen natiirlich mit 

n MAugenblicte an Grope ab, bis endlich die Saite gan; 

Ruhe fomumt, Wiederfehr zur Mule tritt 

der fiviirdige Umftand cin, dag der Ton der 


yrperunent 
t) aus ihrer 
Pal ’ 
oan 
> 

mehr ais cure 
We 
shin » we 
VWrei oicyer 


nie? 
yea 


ite lal 
irfionen Der Saite von ciner Yinie Breite find. Bringt 
die namliche Saite mitteljt des Hammerjdlages 


Wi 


vy aed 
eae jcoo 


fliigelformigen Pianofortes ein fehr | 


igft aufgehdrt hat oder verfdwunden ijt, wenn die | 
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jum Sepwingen und Tonen, yo tft der Ton der Gaite 
| duferft ftarf, waihrend die Excurfionen der Saite von faum 
| meRbarer Breite find “ 
Das Obr empfindet zunichft die Stife, die von einem 
| Klangforper ausgehen und erfennt, je nach der Materie des 
| Modrpers und der Urfache des Lautwerdens, aug den StdfRen 
| cinen bejtimmten Charafter des Rlanges. Der Klang ge- 
hort dem Tone an, ohne daz er den Gefammtton ausma- 
chen fornte, und erft die Cigenfchaft des Obrs, die Bwifchen 
| 3cit oder die Zcitdauer, die zwifchen je swei Nlangen liegt, 

3u empfinden, ligt in einer Neihe von Klaingen den Ton 
| entftehen, 3. B.: erregen wir cine Stabhljaite auf dem 
| Biano, fo giebt diefe cine Anzahl Stopfdpwingungen, wobci 
jeder StoR einen Klang erjeugt, und diefer Klang mup 
auc) dann beftchen bleiben, wenn wir der Saite eine ftir- 
fere Spannung geben. Wir wiffen nun, dak durd) cine 
jtirfere Spannung der Saite ihre Sdhwingungen befdlen- 
nigt werden, wodurd) aljo die Wbftinde der Rldinge, mit der 
Zcitdauer in Berednung gebradht, naher zufammenriicen 
werden, fo dak alfo bier, bei gleiden Rlangen, nur durd) die 
Verfehiedenheit ihrer Zeitabjtinde verfdhiedene Tine erzeugt 
werden fonnen. Hierzu fommt, dag bei einem Tone die 
Stipe des Klangfirpers periodijd) find, fo daf hiernach die 
Reitdaucr der Stdpe von einander ein geregeltes Zeitinter 
vall bilden miifjen, und wir fonnen daher bei einem Tone 
wohl von einer Anzahl StoRe oder Rlainge, aber nur von 
einem 3eitintervall reden, 3. B.: e8 hat der Ton a 440 
Stipe in jeder Sefunde ; Hiernad) hat das RKlangintervall 
eine Zeitdauer von Yuo per Sefunde, und aus diefer Zeit 
dauer erfennt das Ofr die Hohe de3 Tones. Cin Kérper, 
der periodijde Stdfge verabfolgt, mug eine rythmijde Be- 
wegung annehmen, die wir als Sdwingung am tinende: 
Rorper erfennen. Beim Pianoftimmen beadjtet das Obr 
jenau die StéRe de8 Klangforpers und der Stimmer fudt 

iad) diefen StdRen das Rlangintervall zu reguliren, fo 3. 
B., um die drei Saiten cines Chors auf dem Piano genau 
int Ucbereinftinmung 3u bringen, d. ., bei den drei Klang: 
forpern cin iibereinftimmendes Rlangintervall zu fdhaffen, 
miijfen alle Stdfe der drei Saiten genau zur felben Zeit 
in cinander fallen. Das Obr eines Mujifers wird im Be- 
jonderen fiir die rythmifdhe Bewegung ausgebildet und es 
-icht aus den Verfdhiedenheiten des Rythmuffes der Klainge 
die Unterficheidung der Tone heraus. Die Form der ryth- 
mifden Bewegung wird durd) cine gewifje Zeiteintheilung 
feftgeftellt und das Zeitmak fithrt in der Meufif den Namen 
Taftmaak. Nach einem gegebenen Taft erfennt das Obr 
3. B. den Rythmus eines Walzers, der aus | vom, dem 
ciner Bolfa, der aus { Taft hervorgeht. So wie hier er- 
fennt nun auch das Obr aus der cythmifden Bewegung 
der Ringe die verfchiedenen Tonfardven, 3. B. aus dem 
Rythmus nad) 24 Taft die Quinte und aug dem nad) 34 
Taft die Quarte u. f.w. Yn der Mufif fprecjen wir nicht 
mehr von Tonhihen, fondern von Tonfarben und es find 
fiir die verjchiedenen Tonfarben Namen feftgeftellt, 3.B. fiir 
cinfacje Tonfarben erijtiren die Namen: Prime, Secunde, 
Terz, Quart, Quinte, Serte, Septime u. fj. w. 5 fiir die ge 
mijdten Tonfarben fiihre ic) die Namen ,der groRe Drei 
flang“, ,der fleiae Dreiflang” an, ebenfo gehdren hiergu die 
Ausdrucsweifen: der dur-, der moll-Accord u.f.w. Gede 
Tonfarbe hat einen bejtimmten Rythmus und diefer Ryth- 
mus ijt durdaus nidt an beftimmte Tonhihen gebunden, 
3. B.: wir ftellen den Rythmus des grogen Oreiflanges 
eben fo gut aus den Téinen c, e, g, alS aus den Tonen d, 
fis, a her, denn in beiden Fallen ift das Verhaltnig der 
Rlinge oder der Stofe gu einander gleid) den Zahlen 4, 
5, 6. Haben wir zwei tinende Kérper, deren Vewegungen 
e8 geftatten, einen gemeinfdaftlichen Rythmus fiir das Obr 
herzuftellen, fo erfennt dajfelbe cine Zujammengehorigtcit, 
der beiden Tonfarben, die wir unter dem Namen Conjfo- 
nang zum Ausdrud bringen ; je mehr Storungen fid) aber 
in der rythmifden Bewegung einfinden, um fo mehr ent 
fernen fic) die Tine von der Confonan; und gehen zur Dij 
fonang iiber. Diefes gilt aud) fiir Drei- und Vierflange u. 
j, w. Mit der rythmifden Bewegung an und fiir fich wire 
| der Mtufif jedoc) nicht viel gedient ; e& ftellt fic) jedoc) hier- 
bei cine cigenthiimliche Erfdeinung cin, die darin befteht, 
dak fid) aus den Stifen gweier oder mehrerer nngleider 
Tine merhwiirdige Klangfiguren bilden, wodurd) fid) wie- 
derum ein ebenfo merfwiirdiges Figurenfpiel der Gntervalle 
cinftelit, 3. B. find in einem Zimmer gwei Uren, die einen 
behibigen Perpentitelgang haben, fo fonnen wir aus den ju 
verichiedenen Zeiten fallenden Stopen der beiden Perpen- 
titel cin foldhes Figurenfpiel beobadjten; wir Hiren da, wie 
su beftimmten Zeiten die Stofe der beiden Perpenttfel ju 
jammenfatlen, fic) dann von einander entfernen, ju Reiten 
niver riiden, um fic) wieder von einander 3u entfernen, 














dann pliglic) jujammentreffen u.f.w. Wus diefen vere 
fchiedenen Zeitintervalien entiteht, je nad) dem Verhiltnif 
der Stipe beider Perpentifel sueinander, ein eigenartiges 
Spiel der Yntervalle und fo wie hier erfennt das Ohr auch 
aus den Stofjen ungleid) fdpwingender Rlangfirper ein 
gleides Figurenfpiel der Gntervalle, wodurd) die harmo- 
nifche oder unharmonfde Zufainmengehérigfeit der Klang: 
gejhlechter erfannt wird. So hat auch cin jedes Mufitjtiia 
cin cigenartiges Figurenfpiel der Tine, was fic) in dem 
Rahmen cines bejtimmten Taftmaages oder eines folchen 
Mythmuffes bewegt. Das Figzrenfpiel der Tine aber wire 
ohne zeitgemage Baufen nicht zu erméglicen und hicraus 
erfennen wir im Bejonderen, wie fehr das Ohr fiir folche 
Paujen empfanglich ijt, aljo daR wir durchaus nicht irre 
achen, wenn wir annehmen, das Obhr unterfcjeidet die Tine 
von cincinander aus den Verfdhiedenheiten der Gréfe der 
Rangintervalle oder, dag Chr erfennt die Klangfarbe aus 
den Stifen des Klangfirpers, die Tonhihe oder die Ton- 
farbe aber aus dem Zeitintervall des Abjtandes der Stiife 
von cinander. &8 bedarf alfo bei der Tonempfindung feiner 
folder complicirter Gehorharfe, wie jie Helmboly fiir nothig 
halt. 








[Translation of the above.]} 


Susceptibility to Sound. 





By SIEGFRIED HANSING. 

HO of us has not heard of the magic harp 

that is said to be found inside our ears? This musi- 
cal instrument was discovered by the Marchese Corti, and 
according to Kdélliker consists of 3,000 small fibres, which 
nature has given to the ear in the most practicable manner. 
That these fibres can only be microscopic need not be men- 
tioned here, but that they actually represent a definite audi- 
tory scale is more than doubtful and deserves attention. In 
this place, on account of limited space, I cannot touch all the 
details which refute the possibility of such a wondrous piece 
of work, and will merely remark that the most wonderful 
thing about the ear harp necessarily lies in this fact—that 
nature never creates it out of perfect tune—that is, that only 
bass and soprano fibres should be found, anda pair of octaves 
in the middle register of sounds should be either imperfect 
or wanting from birth up. It has never been the case 
that the ear should be sensible to bass and soprano tones and 
utterly deaf for the middle register, yet such a possibility 
must be admitted as soon asa scale of tones exists in the 
ear, or rather such an abnormal formation is apt to be found 
at birth from time to time. Although the weighty voice of 
the greatest physicist of the day, Dr. von Helmholz, is in 
favor of an auditory scale in the ear, this prodigy of nature 
cannot exist. It passes away into the realms of fairy tales 
as soon as we submit the phenomena of sensibility to sound 
to a thorough investigation. All the circumstances con- 
nected with sound-sensibility are in favor of the view that 
the ear, like other organs of sense, is an apparatus for meas- 
uring. 
If we wish to measure any object, that is, ascertain its 
magnitude, &c., we require certain fixed points; we can, for 
example, without these measure neither time nor space, and 
the duration of time is the thing which is measured by the 
ear through its sensibility to sound. Now, if the ear can- 
not act without certain fixed points, distinguish or even be 
sensible to sound, then the approaching waves of sound are 
not recognized by the ear; but when the shock of the wave 
is felt by the ear, and, in like manner, the shock of the sec- 
ond wave and so on, the ear recognizes the interval between 
one shock and the subsequent one. The fact that the ear is 
only sensible to shocks is confirmed beyond all doubt by ex- 
periments of various kinds. For instance, we know why the 
fiddler rubs the hair of his bow with rosin; why we must 
moisten our fingers if we wish to produce a sound from a 
glass, and why the trumpeter must make his lips vibrate ; 
they do so in order that the movement of the resonant body 
may produce a succession of blows. Pellisov, who, accord- 
ing to the statement of Dr. Oscar Paul, seems to be one and 
the same person as Dr. Schaffhaeutt, proved by a simple ex- 
periment that the waves or the transversal undulations were 
not perceived by the ear. Helmholz, it is known, has laid 
down this proposition : ‘‘ If we strike a string its vibrations are 
at first extensive enough to be visible, and the corresponding 
sound is, at first, at its strongest ; then the visible vibrations 
become smaller and smaller, and in the same degree the 
strength of the sound diminishes.” Dr. Oscar Paul remarks 
in his ‘‘ History of the Piano,” page 33, that long ago 
Chladni had said the same thing, and further remarked that 
Oersted opposed this view in Gehler’s ‘‘ Journal of Physics 
and Chemistry,” vol. viii., page 241, and that the brothers 
Weber sought to refute the view of Oersted. Dr. Paul then 
continues as follows: ‘‘On the other hand Pellisor made a 
very successful experiment with the lowest and longest 
string of a grand piano. He took hold of it by the middle, 
drew it as far as possible out of its position of equilibrium 
and then let go quickly. Vibrations of the string resulted of 
such a considerable amplitude that their extent often exceeded 





halfaninch, This considerable amplitude of vibration in the 
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string naturally diminished in size every moment, till at last 
This return to a state of rest was ac- 


the string came to rest. 
companied by the remarkable circumstance that the sound 
of the string had long ceased or vanished, while the ampli- 
tude of the vibration was still a line wide. Now, if the same 
string is set in motion and made to sound by means of the 
hammer the sound is extremely strong, while the amplitude 
of the vibrations of the string is of scarcely measurable 
breadth 

The ear in the first place perceives the blows which pro- 
ceed from a resonant body, and recognizes, according to the 
the cause of its emitting sound 


material of the body and 


from these blows, a definite character of tone. The tone is 
related to the sound, without, however, being able to repre- 
sent the whole sound, and it is only the peculiar quality of 
the ear to perceive the intervals or the duration of tone lying 
tones that allows the sound to arise from a 


For example, if we set in motion a steel 


between two 
series of tones 
string of a piano it gives a number of vibrations, of which 
each one produces atone, and this tone will necessarily re- 
main even when we tighten the string considerably, for we 
know now that by tightening the string its vibrations are accel- 
d, and thereby the distances of the tones with reference 


trate 

to the length of time will approach nearer to each other, so 
that in this case, too, the same tones by the differences in 
their intervals of time will produce different sounds. Add 
to this that in a sound the blows of the resonant body are 


periodic, and that therefore the length of time between one 


note and another must form a regular interval, and we can 


thence speak of a tone sound as consisting of a certain 
number of blows or tones, or merely of an interval 
of time For example, the sound A has 440 vi- 
rations in second; here the sound interval has 
i duration of yg}, of a second; and for this duration of 


the ear recognizes the pitch. A body which emits 


rhythmic movement, 


; 
riod 


hich we recognize as oscillation in the sounding body. 


vibrations must assume a 


In 
tuning the ear notices accurately the vibrations of the 


resonant body, and the tuner seeks to regulate the inter- 


of the tones by these vibrations ; thus, for example, to 


ring the three strings of a chord on the piano into accurate 
to create with the three resonant bodies an 


all the 


rd—that is, 
vibrations of the three 


The 


accordant interval of notes- 


urately coincide at the same instant. 


is especially trained for rhythmic move- 


trings must ac 


ear ola musician 
ments, and deduces from the differences in the rhythms of 
the notes the distinction of the sounds The form of the 
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beat. With any given beat the ear, for example, distin- 
guishes the rhythm of a waltz which is in 3-4 from that of a 
polka which is in 2-4 beats. Here, too, it is from the 
rhythmic movement of the tones that the ear recognizes the 


different tone color. Thus from the rhythm of 2-3 beats it 


recognizes the fifth, from the 3-4 beats the fourth, and so on. 
In music we no longer speak of pitch, but of tone color, and 
names have been imposed on the different tone colors. For 
example, for simple tone colors we have the names prima, 
secunda, tertia, quarte, quint, sexte, septime, and soon. For 
the complex tone colors I cite the names, the major third, 
the minor third ; and to this may be added the expressions 
major and minor chords, &c. Every tone color has a definite 
rhythm, and this rhythm is thoroughly disconnected with 
any definite pitch. For example, we can form the rhythm 
of the major third with the tones C, E, G as well as with D, 
F sharp and A, for in both cases the relation of the sounds, 
or the vibration to each other, is expressed by the numbers 
4, 5, 6. If we have two resonant bodies whose movements 
permit the ear to recognize a rhythm in common, then the 
ear perceives a simultaneousness of sound in the two tone 
colors which we express by the term consonante ; the more 
interruptions there are in the rhythmic movement, the more 
the tones diverge from consonance and pass into dissonance. 
This is true, too, for chords of three or four notes. Music, 
however, would not be much served by rhythmic movement 
by itself, yet a peculiar phenomenon is seen in it—namely, 
that from the vibrations of two or more unequal tones re- 
markable sound figures are formed, from which in turn an 
equally remarkable figuration of intervals arises. For exam- 
ple, there are two clocks in a room, with oscillations of pen- 
dulums so arranged that we can observe the vibrations of 
the two pendulums as they take place at different times and 
note this play of figures. We hear, as at definite times, the 
vibrations of the two pendulums coincide, then recede from 
each other, at times approach, to separate again, then suddenly 
strike together, &c. A peculiar play of intervals arises from 
these different intervals of time, according to the relation of 
the vibrations of the two pendulums to each other, and here 
again the ear recognizes from the vibrations of the unequally 
oscillating resonant bodies a similar play of intervals, by 
which the harmonic or inharmonic simultaneousness of sound 
of the two kinds of sound is perceived. Thus, too, every 


piece of music has a peculiar figuration of tones that | 
the frame of a definite time, measure or such a | 


moves in 
rhythm. But the figure play of the tones would be impossi- 
ble without the befitting rests, and here especially we per- 
ceive how susceptible the ear is for such rests. We cannot 


therefore mistake if we assume that the ear distinguishes | 
tones from each other by the difference of the sound inter- | 


vals, or that the ear recognizes the sound color from the 
vibration of the resonant body, and pitch or tone color from 
the intervals of time between the vibrations. 


need therefore of such a complex auditory harp as Helmholz, | 


rhythmic movement is determined by a certain classification | for instance, regards as necessary to explain sensibility to 


{f time, 


and the measure of time in music bears the name of | tones. 












ie ime 
Am 3. Juni 1888. 
Dem Andenfen des Hodjverdienten Kiinftlers 
Prof, Dr. Carl Riedel, 


Der Heil’gen Tontunft treu’fter Hort 

Gr ift nidt mehr! — Von Mund gu Munde 
pflangt fic) in ftiirm’fder Cile fort 
Die thrinenfchwere Trauerfunde ! 


Carl Riedel tot! Die Lippe will 

an folces Wort fic) nicht gewdhnen ; 
dod) ach, da8 Herz, von Schmerzen till, 
mup mit dem Triibjten fic) verfohnen ! — 


Cr rubet aus, der felten Raft 
fic) gonnte in deS Lebens Tagen ; 
(Sr, Der mit Luft die fchwerfte Laft 
getragen, ohne 3u verzagen ! 
Was grok aus grofer Meijter Hand 
in heilger Runft hervorgegangen, 
ju ihm den Weg Er immer fand, 
zum Hehriten nur ftand Sein BVerlangen ! 


Jn Seiner Sdhuld fteht alt und jung, 



















There is no | 





wer je Erhabnes modte Hiren, 
wer je mit Hodhbegeifterung 
gelaujdet Seinen Weihediren ! — 


Dank Dir und Deiner Lebensthat ! 

Was du gewollt, Du haft’s errungen 
in Fleis und Schweif, von friih bis fpat, 
bis Dir der hichite Wurf gelungen ! — 


Wird finden fic) der rechte Mann, 
der Deines Baues wiirdiq waltet, 
der Deinem Geift fish fchliepet an 
in Mut und Lieb’, die nie erfaltet ? 






















So geht die Frage bang umber; 

die Sufunft mag die Antwort finden. 
Dein Name, Sel’ger, nimmermehr 
fann er aus unf’ren Herzen fehwinden. 


Wm 5. Yuni 1888. 








Bernbard Vogel. 
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New Music. 

Anton Strelezki is such a prolific composer that much 
he produces is hardly to be judged by the higher standards 
one would naturally apply to a composer of his undoubted 
ability. In point of fact many of our resident composers 
write for an existence, and they have to supply their market, 
and it must be confessed the market is easily satisfied. It is 
all well enough to talk about elevating public taste ; acom- 
poser has to live first, then Mr. Strelezki has 
done some exceptionally good work, his seven etudes de con- 


compose. 


cert for instance, rank easily with anything of the kind in the 
modern school, for either fertility of invention, clever tech- 
nical points and musical feeling ; yet it would be an easy 
wager to make that his song, ‘‘ Dreams,” brought him 
a hundred times more than these interesting and artistic 
etudes. The inference is obvious. The twenty little pieces 
handsomely gotten up and sent to us by Rohlfing & Co., of 
Milwaukee, are, however, an exception to Mr. Strelezki’s 
average work, which is as a rule conventional and hurried. 
The collection is entitled ‘‘ Mosaic Album Musicale,” op. 60, 
and consists of twenty tiny pieces full of feeling and color, 
easy yet requiring musical taste tointerpret properly. They 
are in all the dance forms imaginable, minuet, valse, taren- 
tella, mazurka, and also a ballade, march, spring song melo- 
dies, &c., and are really charming musical miniatures, Mr. 
Strelezki is to be congratulated for having so cleverly caught 
the tone of childhood and youth, which he expresses in this 
They 


are particularly adapted to awaken the musical sense in a 


set of pieces with delicacy and, above all, simplicity. 


beginner, particularly one who has been fed on the dry roots 
of a technical course. 

J. H. Rogers, of Cleveland, is getting up some pretty 
** At 


Parting,” a song for soprano or tenor, music by James H. 


editions and sends us several specimens of his work. 
Rogers, is a composition of average merit, the usual music, 
in fact, that such a title invokes. It is well written and not 
hard. Wilson G. Smith's ‘‘ Entreaty’ is a pretty love song, 
nothing new, but bound to take among amateurs. The 
same composer's ‘‘ Babyland,” a lullaby, would really put 
any but a captiously critical infant to sleep; it is sweetly 
soothing and very simple; it is intended for the everyday, 
ordinary baby, not the aristocratic speeies of infant Chopin 
loves to cover with ornaments and embroideries before lull- 
ing it to sleep with his bejeweled tones, 

A serenade a la mandoline, by Frederic Hylmar, is a 
very pretty and characteristic composition, not hard and full 
of color and grace. 


“A Tryst,” by Edward Campion, for mezzo soprano 
or alto, is a simple but well constructed song, the words by 
Adelaide Proctor, the spirit of which the composer seems to 
have caught. It iscertainly singable. 

“The Night We Said Good Bye,” by the same com- 
poser, is more commonplace, but is apt on that account to 
‘ Tryst.” 


become more popular than the 


James H. Rogers has composed a “ Requiescat,” the 


words by Matthew Arnold, which is exceedingly clever and 


full of sentiment. 

Another lullaby, “ Sleep, Baby, Sleep,” by J. B. Camp- 
bell, makes us wish that these compositions only wou/d make 
the baby sleep half as well as they make grown up people 


| drowsy. Their rocking-like motives ought to be more sooth- 
ing than the famous Mrs. Winslow’s syrup. 

S. Brainard & Sons have published two more compo- 
sitions of Wilson G. Smith, who, if he keeps on, will distance 
Mr. Strelezki in fecundity. A Mazurka Poetique would be 
more like Chopin if Chopin had composed it, but not so 
very much. It is, nevertheless, a very good composition, 
and, like all the little giant of 
The music of a serenade, ‘‘ Sweetheart, Good Night,” by the 


Cleveland writes, playable. 


same composer, is sufficiently indicated by the title. 

Gustav L. Becker has published by Edward Schu- 
berth an ‘‘ Evening Reverie,” which is a well written, gentle 
and poetic piece of music conceived in the twilight of some 
quiet country spot, away from the noise and the dust of the 
city. The middle part contains a sort of choral, which is 


tion. Mr. Becker's works shows the careful student. 


Adolph M. 
song, ‘‘Ask Thou Not the Heather Gray,” 
Arthur P. Schmidt, of Boston, which like all the work done 


published by 


by this genial composer, is poetic, musical and well written. 


Mr. Foerster leans toward modern harmonies, and is often 
This is a thoroughly good song, 
With the significant title of * Tittle Tattle” 


Arnold has written a song published by F. A. North, of 


dramatic. 


Philadelphia. Itis musical tittle tattle and is poor stuff. 
The same publisher sends us a song and chorus, 
‘* Sweet Rosalie,” by John Ford, the distinguished author of 
** Will You Love Me When I Am Old,” which is trash, anda 
galop, ‘‘ Flying Clouds,” by F. R. Gillis, which simply ex- 
hausts a reviewer to look at. It is weirdly dull and common- 
place, and certainly cloudy, but not musically ‘* Fly.” 
a series of brilliant 
It is to be 


James J. Freeman has written 
variations on J. K. Emmet’s popular ‘‘ Lullaby.” 
hoped that these variations on a vile theme will forever 
strangle it. Willis Woodward & Co., of New York, can be 
held personally responsible if an indignant community 
should rise to wreak their vengeance on the composer, as he 
is the publisher. Spiers & Denhoff have published, by the 
same composer, ‘‘ The Angel Mother’s Call,” which almost 
provokes the brutal idea that perhaps this mother is better as 
an angel, for her earthly call must have been something awful, 
that is to judge by this angelic call. Mr. Freeman has pub- 
lished a ‘‘ Friendship March,” by S. T. Gordon & Co., and 
after a perusal of it we should say that all friendship would 
be at an end if this fearfully gotten up composition was 
played much. Its trashy harmonies and common theme 
would provoke even such a musical Job as the reviewer of 
THE MusIcac Courier. 


Taintor Brothers, Astor-pl., New York, have pub- 
lished a volume which they call ‘‘ The Crown of Song.” It 








is a choice collection of vocal music arranged in one, two, 


| three and four parts, with a complete elementary graded 
| course of vocal instruction for schools, academies and glee 


clubs, by Ellsworth C. Phelps, professor of vocal music in 
the public schools of Brooklyn. 


H. S, Vining is a name that is becoming well known | 


as a solidand reliable writer on all topics connected with 


music, particularly piano music. 


ple and Complete Primer for the Piano,” by G. Schirmer, New | 


EK MUSICAL COURIER. 


| like all guides to 


quite in keeping with the repose of the rest of the composi- | 


Foerster, of Pittsburgh, has composed a | 


and F. 


Ion | 





| brilliant violoncellist, 


| Villate. 


He has published a ‘‘ Sim- | 
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York, which is especially adapted for beginners, but also 
furnishes sufficient preparation for those who intend to pur- 
sue the study of music in its higher branches. 

Theo. Presser. of Philadelphia, has published a “ Prac- 
tical Harmony” by Frederic L. Ritter, which, unfortunately, 
the 


is well enough 


study of harmony is not practical 
already 


that would 


Dr. Ritter’s book if you possess 


a knowledge harmony, for enable you 


to go through the volume and cull the errors. The plan of 
h have ap- 


the 


the book is a series of sequential exercises whit 


| 


peared ad nauseam in every work ever published on 


knotty study of harmony. The pupil would be more bewil- 


dered than anything else by Dr. Ritter’'s book. Even the 
preface is vague and contains no ideas, not to speak of the 
typographical errors and the poor get up of the book 
Notwithstanding the fact that Longfellow’s “ Arrow 
ground and lofty 
cumbling ” W. E. Van Curt 
has rushed into print with his musical views on the subject 
4. North & Co.. Philadelphia, have aided and abetted 
him by publishing them. It 
duets and ends up as one million songs of the same sort end, 


aud the Song " has been the arena for much 


by musical acrobats in scores, 


begins like one of Rubinstein’s 
and one sighs with relief at the close. 

W. H. Dayas, a very talented young American com- 
poser, residing at present abroad, sends us a charming little 
lullaby called ‘‘ Bye-Lo-Land,” which is full of tender artless- 
ness and is almost classic in its admirable simplicity of style 
and effect produced by the simplest of means. John Church, 
of Cincinnati, publishes it 

They are still at it; we mean the fabricators of those 
uncanny products yclept national anthems and such like. The 
latest screech from that noble bird, the ‘‘ American i 
‘* The Proudest Flag on Earth,” 
dedicated to 


eagle,” is 
a concoction called and by 
his 


worship 
It is the joint 


is not 


some strange oversight 
Mayor Hewitt, but to Mrs. Grover Cleveland. 
production of O. O. Hall (who need but glance at his initials 
when we 


our exclamation first saw this patriotic 


J. Winchell Forbes, 


to know 

trash) and 
has resulted in 
sixteenth notes madlv lashing themselves into patriotic frenzy, 


and like most collaboration it 
an ‘“‘alleged"’ composition, full of inebriated 
as is the wont of some good citizens on a particularly wet elec- 


tion night. ‘* Put this in any liquid thing you will,” but don't 


sing it. 








Several of the creole negro Jiminez family in Havana 
and Cienfuegos are well known in all countries as violinists, 
pianists and composers of 


of Havana, laureate pianist of France and Spain, is almost 


rare talent. Ignatio Cervantes, 


famous as acomposer of reveries, fantasies, romanzas and 
Moorish serenades. Joseito White, a Matanzan mulatto, who 
has been heard in the United States, is undoubtedly to-day the 
greatest of American violinists, and is now violinist to the 
Brazilian court. All know of the greatness of Brindisi, hon- 
ored by the late Emperor of Germany as violinist to the im- 
perial household. He is a Havana mulatto. His father, a 
still performs at important church 
festivals at Havana. But in Cuban musical hope probably 
the greatest store is set by what is expected from Gaspar 
He is a native of Santiago de Cuba, and, although 
now but thirty-five years. of age, is already famous in Europe 
as the composer of the operas ‘‘ Celia,” ‘‘ La Czarina” and 
the sacred opera, ‘* Balthasar.” He is now in Paris complet- 
ing his great masterpiece, ‘‘ Cristobal Colon” (Christopher 
Columbus). 








ACCURACY, 
PROMPTITUDE. 








cial Degree of Mmes..: 


Award. 





Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 


Sypney INTERNATIONAL Exuipeiti0n, 1879-1880— First and Spe- 
also Second Degree of Merit. 


MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL ExuiBITIONn, 1880-1881—Four First 
Orders of Merit, two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 


ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL Cotron Expostrion, 1881—Highest 





FULL COUNT, 
FAIR DEALING. 








Publications, Printing 


<= ART, -< 





ADELAIDE Exuisrrion, 188:—Tw> Special First and two First 
Degrees of Merit, two Gold and two Silver Medals. 

Cincinnati Inpustriat Exposition, 1881—Highest Award. 

Cincinnati Inpustriat Exposition, 1882—Highest Award. 

New ZEALAND INTERNATIONAL ExuisiTion, 1882—One Gold 
and three Silver Medals, Highest Awards. 

Catcutta Exuisrrion, 1883—Silver Medal. 
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or Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese. Estimates furnished for good work, from the smallest circular to 
the finest catalogue or book. 
LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 


class typographical work. 








HE importance of fine work in the printing of Catalogues, Pamphlets, &c., cannot be too highly estimated. The character of a firm is always gauged by its 
products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertisements of its business secures a reputation for cheapening its work. A little—very 
littke—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details. 

Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has all the appointments of a fully equipped office. 


The undersigned will also produce, in miniature or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of woodcuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c.. 


an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production. 


-—==+ HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, 126 and 128 Duane Street, cor. Church, New York. ==<— Phe. 




















The Lockwood Press is noted for its first- 
Circulars, Catalogues 
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PERSO 


NALS. 


THE BRAHMS QUARTET.—The Boston “Saturday 
Evening Gazette” speaks of a recent concert in that city in 
the following flattering terms : 

A week ago last night the Brahms Quartet, consisting of Mrs. E. Hum- 
phrey .Allen, Miss Gertrude Edmands, Mr. G. J. Parker and Mr. W. L. 
Whitney, gave a performance in Chickering Hall before a large company 
f invited guests. The names of the artists are sufficient guarantee for 
the ability of the new organization, which has been formed for the pur- 
pose of giving, next season, vocal part music of a somewhat higher order 
than has been performed by similar combinations here. It is admirably 
equipped for the mission it has chosen, as was amply evidenced by the 
spirit and musicianly style in which it sang both sets of Brahms’ “ Love 
Waltzes,” which were given with fine clearness, precision and fluency. 
The occasion was a remarkably successful one, in view of the fact that it 
was the first public performance of the quartet, and there can be but little 
doubt that the company has before it a career of complete success, and 
that it will thoroughly fill a void that has long been felt in that branch of 


which it has devoted itself. It is to be hoped that it may receive 


art t 
every encouragement in its artistic and useful purpose, 

PARKER—Mr. Parker is engaged for the part of 
‘ Osiris,” in ** Moses in Egypt,” at the Worcester Festival 








next September. 
NEUPERT.—The “Sun” of last Wednesday says that | 
the widow of Edmund Neupert, the well-known pianist, whose | 
funeral was held on Sunday, is the daughter of a distinguished | 
Norwegian engineer, C. W. Bergh, whose name is known to 
science by his deeds and to the common people of Norway 
from his care of the roads. He is said to have built or re- 
modeled every public road in that country. Neupert first met 
Miss Bergh when, flushed with musical victories won in Berlin 
and on the Continent, he removed in 1866 to Norway. Mrs. | 
Neupert came to this country with her husband seven nat 
She is thoroughly Norwegian, and has made few rela- | 


ago. 
Now that her last tie to America is severed by 


tionships here 
the death of her husband, her first thought is to seek her child- | 
hood’s home witth her son Isidor. The latter leaves America 
He is a stout, intelligent and well educated youth 
His education and desires have always pointed 
He speaks fluently 


with regret. 
of eighteen. 
toward a business career in New York. 
English, German, French and Norwegian. 
How 1s THIS FOR HIGH ?—In his capacity as director 
of the St. Petersburg Conservatory Rubinstein has given a 
series of concerts to the pupils of the pedagogic class. Be- 
tween September 23, 1887, and April 2, 1888, he performed 
1,302 pieces from seventy-nine composers; ten pieces from 
five old English composers, forty-three pieces from five old 
French, fifty-six from seventeen old Italian and 1,193 from 
fifty-one German composers of all epochs. In this last 180 
Bach, 112 from Hindel, sixteen from 
eleven from Weber, 


taken from J. S. 
Mozart, thirty-seven from Schubert, 
twenty-one from Moscheles, sixty from Mendelssohn, 115 from 
Schubert. Then Beethoven with all his sonatas forpiano alone, 
his variations and ‘‘ bagatelles,” Rubinstein added eighteen 
pieces from Field, 158 from Chopin and sixty-three from Liszt. 

In ALBERT'S WINDOW.—Mr. Charles F. Albert, 205 
South Ninth-st., Philadelphia, has on exhibition in his win- 
dow a ticket which was issued by Nicholas Paganini for his 
concerts in England in the year 1831. This ticket was pre- 
sented to Buckley Holden, of Manchester, England, by Paga- 
nini himself and then came into possession of his son, James 
A. Holden, who then presented it to Mr. C. F. Albert as a 
token of esteem. All the tickets for his concerts bear his au- 
tograph, as a guard against bogus issues. Admissions in all 
cases were limited, and tickets were consequently in demand 
at exorbitant advances in price, sometimes bringing £3 and 
At each performance tickets were gathered and pre- 
Very few, if any, of these are now 


were 


even 45. 
served for future concerts. 


in existence 


A CALIFORNIA Eprror.—A California editor wrote 


the tollowing local for his paper : 
‘* Hunter, Jones & Co. are building a great flume, which, 


when completed, will be two miles long.’ 


But the compositor changed the ‘‘m” in “flume” to a 
‘*t,” and a New York Wagner enthusiast copied the para- 
graph in his paper with the following remarks in 3 inch 
type 


‘Hail to thee, Wagner! Thy fame is spreading!! There 
will be an orchestra, at last, that can fully portray thy beau- 
ties!!! In California they are building a flute two miles 
ong ! ™ 

When that orchestra with a flute two miles long, a tuba seven 
miles long, and a bass drum ten miles in diameter, commences 


to play, thunder will take a back seat ! 


BASELEsS FEARS.—Old Papa Pierson one fine day 
said to Gounod, then a small boy: ‘* My son, your parents 
complain that your whole mind is set on music. Now, they 
will not have musicians in the family ; you want to be a doctor 
ora professor.” ‘* Never ; under no circumstances,” cried the 
** It's no use kicking ; you can only choose between Latin 
‘** I will be a musician,” he replied, ‘* and I shall 
**Simpleton,” said Pierson, ‘‘ what is a 
It is not everyone who has 


lad. 
and Greek.” 
be one, I tell you.” 
musician? It is not a profession. 
the stuff for a Beethoven, a Rossini or an Auber! Let us see 
what you can do? Here's a theme, Write an aria on it. 
Take three days." Away went Gounod, delighted. In an 
hour he comes back with sheets of paper covered with notes, 
the ink not yet dry. ‘* Already!” cried Pierson. ‘* That's 





stunning! Let us hear it now?” Gounod sat quietly down 


and began to sing and play with such deep feeling that tears 
rose to the old man’s eyes. 
he said: ‘‘ By Jove, boy, you must be a musician, by hook or 
by crook !” 

Weber received his first musical instruction from his 
father and his stepbrother Fridolin, a name usually abbrevi- 
ated to Fritz. He used to relate that Fritz, after giving him 
some smart blows on his little hands, flung away the fiddle 
bow and cried, ‘‘ Karl, you may perhaps be anything, but a 
musician you will never be.’ A similar opinion was expressed 
respecting Bizet by Carafa, the head of the French school at 
Rome, who in a letter of introduction to Mercadante wrote : 
‘*Dear old friend, I warmly recommend to you the bearer, 
Mr. Bizet, a laureate of this constitution. He is an amiable 
young man, a good fellow, deserving the warmest sympathy ; 
but, between you and me, he has not 1 percent. of musical 
talent.” Bizet naturally did not deliver the letter. 


ARRIVED LAST WEEK.—Leopold Winkler, the Vien- 
nese pianist, who has been engaged by Alexander Lambert for 


the New York College of Music for next season, arrived in this | 


city last week. 


From Mr. G. H. Wilson’s Year Book 
for 1887-8. 


HE following interesting list is from Mr. 

G. H. Wilson's Year Book for 1887-8, which is just pub- 

lished. It should be carefully read, as it shows the enormous 
strides American composers are taking : 

COMPOSITIONS BY NATIVE WRITERS GIVEN FOR THE FIRST TIME. 









Place of 
Performance. Title. Composer. 
| Baltimore...... Concerto for P. F. and orchestra in D 
minor cha pveedeevieeuhanexeaenae R. Burmeister. 
ee Ratee Quintet with P. F. in B flat, op. 3......W. E. Heimendahl. 
Boston.. ......Marches from orchestra, ‘* Souvenir de 
Strasbourg, ** To Arms”’....... ..C. N. Allen. 
**  .....+...Dramatic overture, ‘** Melpomene’’....G. W. Chadwick. 
Poh Malas .-Quintet, with P. F. in E flat.... ...... G. W. Chadwick. 
wee | ..Ballad for voices and P. F., ** The 
Wreck of the Hesperus”’............. Arthur Foote. 
Ms iuie'eheds Petite suite for P, F. and violin.... ...Clayton Johns. 
.....+..-Sonata for P. F. and 'cello, op. 43......Calixa Lavallée. 
O ueouseuls Romanza for violin with accompani- 


.. Louis Maas, 
E. A. MacDowell. 
F. A. Porter. 


ment of P. F. and strings....... 
” ae Concerto for P. F. in A, op. 1s. 
wines Toth Serenade for P. F. and violin 
**  .........Ballad for voices and orchestra, ‘* The 
Trumpeter” 
.“*Hymn to Apollo,”’ for voices and 


Templeton Strong. 


ae Pele b ksaeones .. A. W. Thayer, 
m Seanad ...Communion service in C, for voices and 
accompaniment of strings............ S. B. Whitney. 
Buffalo......... GI cis ake sen sckncuceeesceunaneae John Lund. 
Brooklyn......./ Allegro from symphony in C....... ..H. W. Parker. 
.... .. Sonata for string orchestra............. H. R. Shelley. 
Chelcago...00602 Comic opera, ** The Begum”’.......... R. De Koven. 
oe  ’ @eeatiee Romanza for strings, from ‘' Otho Vis- 
GU inns sbathisaicuenndssnomaoen F. G. Gleason. 
” “Peaeneee Marche Triumphale for orchestra. .... A. Hyllested. 
Sf iséewans First popular suite for orchestra...... J. Ch. Rietzel. 
+ mpeeenee Gypsy melodies for orchestra.......... H. Schoenfeld. 
mda enen Concerto for P. F. in C minor......... A. Spanuth. 
Cincinnati...... Cantata, ‘‘Song of Promise” ......... J. K. Paine 


New York..... Scherzo for orchestra. ............0..- Otto Floersheim, 











" aie Symphony No. 1, in G 
7. aie Symphony No.2, in C minor ......... Caryl Florio. 
"peel Concerto for P. F. and orchestrain A 
GRE. cv csencsen sehasesccsauhisssnnene Cary] Florio. 
eden Carnival, from suite for orchestra, in F.Ernest Guiraud. 
os ......Scenes from opera of ** Launcelot”’....R. L. Herman. 
- ...+++Liebeslied for orchestra. ............ .B. O. Klein. 
¥ ......Hochzeits Klinge for orchestra........B. O. Klein. 
” Symphonic poem, “ Hamlet ’’.......... E. A. MacDowell. 
ng Ballad, *‘ King Trojan”....... .... .. H. W. Parker. 
- ee, L. A. Russell. 
= .....Symphony No, 1, in F, “In the Moun- 
DE ake, wtcesksccccncanssa sess naun Templeton Strong. 
> ......Concerto for P. F. and orchestra, in D 
Re Re EE Pee ee Arthur Whiting. 
= ...... Inaugural March and Festival Hymn..F. Van der Stucken. 
Morwith... «Qe, MF sccscceceveccsccssestsced Geo. A. Kies 
Philadelphia... .Sacred cantata, **‘ The Lord Reigneth’’.M. Van Gelder. 
Pittsburgh... .Concerto for P. F. in D minor, op 1o....H. W. Nicholl. 
een Dp Ce dis 's.08g seve cheese vsecsinnsoul Carl Ritter. 
ee Sonata for P. F. and violinin D........ J. Phippen. 
Worcester......Scherzo for orchestra....... ......... O. B. Brown 
ee ee Symphonic fantasia for orchestra.... .. F, X. Arens 
” .....Sextet for strings in D minor........... J. H. Beck. 
~~ seen Gavotte for orchestra.............. «+. Arthur Bird. 
= .....Overture, * Star Spangled Banner”’.... Dudley Buck. 
OS  wugggle ** Dance of Egyptian Maidens,”’ for or- 
CREE. oes cccevewss 4005d0s0benecesed H. R. Shelley. 


Notge,—The compositions by Bird, MacDowell, Parker and Strong may 
have had an earlier hearing, having been written in Germany. 
PERFORMANCES IN THE UNITED STATES OF IMPORTANT 

WORKS, 
Te Deum, by Apollo Club, Chicago, December 1. 
Concerto for P.F., at Philharmonic Concert, Baltimore, Jan- 


FIRST 


Berlioz. 

Burmeister. 
uary 6, 

Brickner. Symphony No. 4, in E flat, “ Romantic,’’ at Anton Seidl's 
Concert, New York, March 16. 

Cowen. Dramatic Oratorio, ** Ruth,’ by Boylston Club, Boston, March 7. 
Symphony No. s, in F, at Thomas Symphony Concert, New York, 
February 28. 

D’Albert. Symphony No. 1, op. 4, by Symphony Society, New York, 
November 26. 

Dvorak, Oratorio, ‘* Saint Ludmilla,’ by Choral Union, Troy, May 9. 

Goldmark. Symphony No. 2, in E flat, op. 35, by Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, April 7. 

MacDowell. Concerto for P. F., in A minor, op. 15, at Mr. Lang's Con- 
cert, Boston, April 3. 

Nessler. Opera, “‘ Der Tr von Sikking 
House, New York, November 23. 

Paine. Cantata, ‘‘ Song of Promise,’’ at Cincinnati Festival, May 22. 


Opera 





,”’ at Metropol 


Putting his arm around the boy, 


Spontini. Opera, ** Fernando Cortez,” at Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, January 6. 

| Stanford. Oratorio, ‘Three Holy Children,” at Hamilton, Canada, 
March, 11, 1887. Symphony in F minor, “ Irish,’”” by Symphony Soci- 
ety, New York, January 28. 

Strong. Symphony No. 1, in F, ‘In the Mountains,” at Mr. Van der 
Stucken's Concert, New York, November 24. 

| Wagner. Music Drama, “ Siegfried,’’ at Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, November 9. Music Drama, ‘ Gitterdimmerung,”’ at Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, January 25. Symphony in C (MS.), 
at Boston Symphony Concert, February 25. 

Whiting. Concerto for P. F. in D minor, at Mr. Van der Stucken’s Con- 
cert, New York, November 17. 

Verdi. Opera, ** Otello,’’ at Academy of Music, New York, April 16. 

Vierling. Oratorio, ** Constantin,”’ by Musical Society, Milwaukee, May 1, 


| 


FIRST PERFORMANCES OF INPORTANT WORKS ABROAD, 

| Bottesini. Devotional Oratorio, ‘‘The Garden of Olivet,’”’ at Norwich 
(England) Festival, October 12. : 

Brahms. Concerto for Violin, ‘Cello and Orchestra, in A minor, at 
Cologne, October 18. 

Burmeister. See previous table. 

Cowen, Dramatic Oratorio, ‘‘ Ruth,” at Worcester (England) Festival, 
September 8. Symphony, in F, No. 5, at Cambridge, England, June 
9, 1887. 

Draeseke. Symphony, at Dresden, January 13. 

D'Indy. ‘ Wallenstein Trilogy,” in the Symphonic form, at M. Lamour- 
eaux's Concerts, Paris, April. 


Dvorak. Symphony in F, op. 76, at Crystal Palace Concerts, London, 
April 7. Not recently written, may have been heard in Bohemia. 
Franchetti. Opera, “* Asrael,” at Reggio, Italy, about February 1. 


Gernsheim. Symphony No. 3, inC minor, at Berlin, March 5. 

Godard. Opera, * Jocelyn,” at Brussels, February 25. 

Goldmark. Symphony, No. 2, in E flat, op. 35, at Dresden, December. 

King, Oliver. Concerto for Violin, in G minor, at London, Symphony 
Concerts, London, January 20, 1887. 

Mancinelli. Sacred Cantata, “ Isaiah,”’ at Norwich (England) Festival, 
October 13. 

Paine. See previous table. 

Strauss, R. Symphony in F minor, at Gewandhaus Concerts, Leipsic. 

Vierling. Oratorio, ‘** Constantin,”” Ausburg. 

Weber-Mahler, Opera, ** The Three Seasons,”’ at Leipsic, January 20. 








This Number. 
HIS number of Tue Musicat Courier has 
32 pages, with an inlay of four more, making in all 36 
pages. The paper speaks for itself and it is therefore not 
necessary to make any comment on it. 








New Action for Uprights. 


HE invention relates to an action for upright 
pianos having an adjustable button or bearing piece 
attached to or supported by the perpendicular actuating arm 
or bar, called the ‘‘ extension,” and arranged to bear upon the 
upper surface ot the inner end of the key, and to receive mo- 
tion therefrom and communicate it to the extension, the object 
of the device being to provide the action with adjustment or 
take up for wear in relation to its actuating key. 
As will be seen in the cut, a small screw—regulating in its 
function—is so attached that it takes the place of the rocker, 







Patented June 19, 1888. 
P. Krumscheid. 


Grorce W. SEAverns & Son, 
Sole Agents, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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| and it can be regulated without displacing the action or re- 
| moving the keys or keyboard. This is a time saving device 
| and simplifies the regulator’s work. 

| Messrs. Geo. W. Seaverns & Son, of Cambridgeport, who 
are the sole agents of this patent, express themselves in the 
highest terms on the merits of the invention, and a glance 
at the cut discloses its practical possibilities. 

The Messrs. Seaverns have been very busy, and their action 
manufactory was never in a more prosperous condition than 
at present. Some of the largest permanent orders for actions 
are held by their firm, a fact that accounts for the unremitting 
activity in their business, 








Miss Rose Lindh, the young American prima 
donna, will return to this country during the fall. 

The Queen of Denmark is very deaf, but musical. 
When Rubinstein played before Her Majesty it became nec- 
essary to padlock the soft pedal and put five extra loud 
pedals on the back of the piano, where the servants could 
work them unknown to the musician, so that Her Majesty 
might hear the music. 
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NOTES. 


~ FOREIGN 


.... Wagner's earliest work, ‘‘ Die Feen,” was produced 
for the first time in Munich last week and made a favorable 
impression 

...Max Heinrich, the popular singer, has met with 
great success in London, where his artistic singing and play- 
ng have attracted much attention. He is the recipient of sev- 
eral flattering offers 

..“ Quentin Durward,” an opera by Gevaért, the 
lirector of the Brussels Conservatory of Music, was produced 
for the first time with great success under Lassen’s direction 
at Weimar recently. 

.... Robert Goldbeck has been very favorably received 
as a pianist in London, where he played several recitals at 
Steinway Hall. He is negotiating for the production of his 
new comic opera, ‘* Newport.” 

Dr. von Biilow commenced his Beethoven Cyclus 


at St During four recitals he 


James’ Hall, London, on June 4. 
played eighteen of the master’s sonatas, and other works, 
including the famous ‘' Diabelli" variations. 

...Mr. Hamilton, the partner of Mr. Edison, sent by 
the Servia last Saturday phonograms of the chorus of 4,000 
voices at the Hiindel festival yesterday at the Crystal Palace. 


Phonograms of the leading soloists were also included in the 


mails for Mr. Edison 

Ihe chorus of the National Opera of Buda Pesth 
has been giving performances at the Belle Alliance Theatre, 
Berlin. The mass of the powerful voices, the precision of 


execution and the peculiar charm of the Hungarian national 


btained | 


airs « nud applause 
The Victoria Theatre at Berlin is to be pulled 
jown to extend the Kaiser Wilhelm strasse. Berlin within a 


The National Theatre has 
been burned and not yet rebuilt; the Vorstadlische Theatre, the 
Thalia, the Stadt, and the Variétié have all ceased to exist. 


few years has lost many theatres. 


.For their jubilee season the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Society have accepted a program which includes Mac- 
kenzie's new cantata, Cowen’s ‘‘ Ruth,” Sullivan's ‘‘ Prodigal 
Hindel's ** 
Sir Charles Hallé will again be con- 


Son,” Gluck's ‘‘ Iphigenia in Tauris,” Samson,” 
and a mass by Weber 


ductor, 

er 
Vienna, June 21, 
conveyed through the principal streets of the city next day and 


of Beethoven exhumed at 
and were placed in a new coffin. 


remains were 


They were 


interred in the Central Cemetery, 
obelisk, 


‘ Beethoven.” 


The grave is marked by a 
handsome on which is inscribed simply the name 
..»» The statement that has been going the rounds to 


the effec 





t that June 7 was the fiftieth anniversary of the pro- 
of ** Wi Tell” at 


It was first given at the Berlin Opera House on October 18, 


duction lliam Berlin is not quite accurate. 


1830, with a strange change in the libretto. The scene was 


I'vroi, not Switzerland; Hofer, not Tell, was the hero; 
Fiirst became Joseph Speckbacker, and Gessler was 
Marshal 


iam III. had an invincible 


the 
Walter 

transformed King Frederick 
Wi to Schiller’s *‘ Tell” 


and Goethe's ‘‘ Egmont,” and hence this version of Rossini's 


into a French Lazziol 


objection 


bretto in usum Delphini 

....-lhe Birmingham festival for 1888 will be held on 
August 28, 29, 30 and 31 Hans Richter will conduct. The 
principal singers will be Mrs, Albani, Mrs. Patey, Mrs. Tre- 


as . 
and Mr. Lloyd 


elli I'he chief choral works to be given are 
Mendelssohn's Elijah,” Dvorak’s ‘ Stabat Mater,”’ Hubert 
Parry's ‘‘ Judith and Holofernes,” Sullivan's ‘‘ Golden Legend,” 
4. C. Mackenzie's ‘'Cotter's Saturday Night,” Handel's 

Messial Dr. Bridge's cantata ‘‘ Callirhoe,” Bach's ‘‘ Mag- 

ificat,”” Berlioz's Messe des Morts,”’ and Hiindel’s ** Saul,’ 
[he words of Dr. Parry, Dr. Mackenzie and Dr. Bridge are 
new and were expressly composed for this festival 

. The Wagner Society gave their annual conversa- 
zione Tuesday, June 19, at Prince’s Hall, London. The pro- 
gram was as follows 

Spinning chorus fr Der Fliegende Hollinder Members of the 
Ladic Choir of the Hyde Park Academy of Music; conductor, H. F 
Frost 

The entire first scene of the third act of ** Gitterddmmerung "’—‘' Wog 

ie Pauline Cramer Wellgunde Marguerite Hall; ** Flosshilde, 
Alex. Elsner: * Siegfried,” William Nicholl. 

Chorus of the Messengers of Peace from * Rienzi'’’—Members of the | 
Ladies’ Choir of the Hyde Park Academy of Music; solo, Mary Willis } 
The fin cen f Giuerdimmerung ' Briinnhilde,"’ Pauline 

(Cramer 

(a Traume s violin, Josef Ludwig ; * Siegfried Idyll." 

Sele from Die Meistersinger a) **Wie Duftet doch der Flie- 
jer,"’ Carl Mayer: ¢ Preislied, William Nicholl; (c) ** Wahn, Wahn,” 
Carl Mayer Quintet—"* Eva,” Pauline Cramer ; ** Magdalena,’’ Mar- 
guerite Hall; ** Walther William Nicholl; ‘* David,’ Henry Phillips ; 

Hans Sachs B. H. Grov Accompanist, Carl Armbruster | 

..»» The Hindel Triennial Festival for 1888 will be | 
held in the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, on Monday, Wednes. | 
. q | 

day and Friday of this week. Mr. August Manns will con- 
luct the choral and instrumental forces, which will number 
4,000, and the principal singers wili be Mrs. Albani, Mrs. | 


Nordica, Mrs. Valleria, Mrs. Patey, Mrs. Trebelli, Miss Annie 
Marriout, Edward Lloyd, Mr. Santley, Barton McGuckin, Mr. 


Bridson and Mr. Brereton. 


‘*The Messiah” will be sung on 
the first day, ‘‘ Israel in Egypt” on the third, while the second 





| was recently found by Dr. A. H. Mann among the 


| will be selection day. The English critics, who like to sneer 
| at what they call the American liking for big things, will be 
| delighted by a sonata for violin solo, performed by 200 vio- 
Choruses ‘* Belshazzar,”’ ‘‘ Alexander Balus” 
and the Ninety-fifth Psalm will be sung for the first time ; also 
| arias from the Italian operas, ‘‘ Giulio Cesare,” ‘‘ Deldamia.” 
From “‘ Ottone” an aria for baritone will be introduced, which 
all Hiandelian biographers and historians have hitherto de- 
clared to be irrevocably lost, the autograph of which, however, 
musical 


linists, from 


| treasures of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 


feminine Mecenas to Italian artists who visit that city. 


.A lady of Kieff, Eudoxia Martinoff, is a kind of 
A few 
weeks ago she was walking in her garden when a stone was 
flung at her head, but fortunately missed it. The stone was 
wrapped up in a piece of paper on which was written, ‘* For 
a dog a dog’s death. For the protectress of Italians and 
Poles.” The man who threw the stone was hired by the 
tenor Riadnoff and the baritone Tartakoff, two haters of 
Italians and Poles. 
injury. 


....Mr. Ambrose 
James’ Hall, 


The lady fell in terror, but received no 


testimonial concert at 
the first time during more 


Austin’s 
St. London, was 
than thirty years that Mr. Ambrose Austin has had a bene- 
fit other testimonial concert. But a large number 
of eminent artists declined to allow the popular manager 


Hall without a mark 


or any 


to leave St. James’ of artistic and 


| public regard, and hence the performance was organized 


| that are remarkable. 


by Messrs. Lewis Thomas and Vert and an influential com- 
mittee. The concert, though only a miscellaneous one, 
was among the best of its sort. It will suffice to say that 
Mesdames Albani, Valleria, Patey, Sterling and Trebelli, 
Messrs. Sims Reeves, Lloyd, Maybrick and Santley were an- 
nounced to sing and Mr. de Pachmann to play favorite things 
from their repertory, and that the orchestra was alternately 
conducted by Dr. Richter and Mr, W. G. Cusins. Yesterday's 
concerts also included the last of Mr. Lawrence Kellie's vocal 
recitals, a concert by Misses G. and J. Sherrington, and a con- 
cert by Messrs. Ludwig and Whitehouse, who among other 
things announced Brahms’ sextet in G. 


....The Prix de Rome was given last week by the 
Academy of Fine Arts. Contrary to the picture exhibitions 
of pupils, the musical one is almost entirely private, only 
families being admitted. The lyric scene to be treated was 
the ‘‘ Valleda” of Mr. Fernand Bessier. The subject is a most 
dramatic one, but far from novel, for even at the Institute it 
has served. It is always the Valleda seduced by a Roman 
chief, and who is in consequence cursed by her father, and 
who finally kills herself to satisfy the gods. The prize was 
given to Camille Erlanger, a pupil of Leo Delibes. Clear- 
ness, delicacy and great sentiment are his best qualities. A 
part of ‘‘ Valleda” was sung by Mrs, Caron, who made a per- 
sonal hit that certainly gave advantage to the composer. A 
rival, and a very serious one, was found in the young and new 
Paul Dukas, a pupil of Guiraud. 
Dukas is only twenty-two years of age, and he enjoys already 


personality of Ernest 


| musical authority and assurance of expression and treatment 


It took a long time for the jury to de- 
cide between the two, and finally the majority of one voice 
only was given to Erlanger, probably just because Dukas hap- 
pens to be very young. He will certainly take his first prize next 
Erlanger had to take off his swallow tail and return in 
Of 


the twenty-eight days fortunately it was now for one more 


year. 
his soldier dress to the barracks to his military service. 


night only, as the law dispenses a grand prize from military 
duty. 

Gluck was not a wonder-child, as Mozart was. His 
father did not produce himas Mozart pére did with advertise- 
ments ‘‘ that he will play on a piano when the keyboard is 
covered with a cloth and take no wrong notes ;"’ therefore, no- 
body cried his ‘‘ miracle ’’ over the earnest, steady, studious 
boy, and in general his capacities were developed slowly, and, 
Mozart 
had that immense providential inspiration, he sat down to the 


if I may say so, systematically, not providentially. 


piano and before the public ‘‘ phantasied on any given motif.” 
I say, although every quality of the mind is given us by Provi- 
dence, thete is yet a great difference between the work we ac- 
complish through diligence, industry and steady development 
of qualities born with us and the Heaven given facility to sit 
down and do the astonishing feats that Mozart did when seven 
years old, simply because he was empowered to do so without 
special trouble or bard study. Being the son, grandson and 
great-grandson of hunters, the grand forest air was what Gluck 
first inhaled, where he first got the strength that made himself 
able in after life unflinchingly to encounter and sustain severer 
struggles, for, say what we may, the physical disposition has 
the principal share in the mind's success. Let any master of 
painting, of music, of poetry, yield himself to brandy and see 
what in his dullness he will produce. Let, on the other hand, 
a strong lad like young Gluck walk out in the early morning 
hours through a pinewood, and come home filled with ozone 


| and sit down to work, and his ideas will be strong, healthy 


with the wood perfume and the bloom of wild flowers on them, 
and they will charm everyone. It is this which is often the 
cause of the superiority of the English education which tends 


| to strengthen and develop the boy’s muscles, because in the 
| strong, healthy body lodges the strong, healthy mind.— 7Zemp/e 


‘ELE; 


DUG ANUS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


(.C. BRIGGS & C0, 


S Appleton St., 
BOSTON, MASS., 


Are now advertised in the leading magazines 
and newspapers of the country. This increases 
the value of the Briggs Piano with the dealer, 
and taken together with its intrinsic value 
makes it among the Most DesrraBLE instru- 


ments for dealers to handle. 
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FABRIZIRT VON 


C.C, BRIGGS & CO, 


5 Appleton St., 
BOSTON, MASS., 


Findet man jetzt annoncirt in den haupt 
Journalen und Zeitungen des Landes. Da- 
durch. ist der Werth des Briggs Pianos fir 
den Handler vermehrt. Der innere Werth 


dieser Instrumente macht sie hauptsachlich 





| Bar. 





wiinschenswerth fiir Handler und Musiker. 
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Musical, Industrial and Business Establishments 


IN ALL THEIR COMBINED REVATIONS PROBABLY RIVAL THOSE OF ANY 
OTHER MUSIC HOUSE ON THE CLOBE. 





Tee factories at Brattleboro, Vt., producing the celebrated ESTEY ORGANS 


at a rate far exceeding the combined product of many of the largest works. — Instru- 
ments of unrivaled power and _ brilliancy, exquisite in design, with greater capacity and more 
| novel features than have ever before been seen by 
rierzgehn abrifen in Brattleboro, Bt., produ- 
jiten die beriifmten ESTEY ORGELN || artist or amateur. 
in einem Mafjtabe die das Gefammterzeugnif || 
vieler der gripiten Orgelfabrifen iibertrifft. Snftrumente | : 
ees. danick, Lc cae They meet the wants of cabin or cottage, the school 
von unvergleidlider Wirffamfeit, tm Cntwurf ausge- 
want, - groperer Capacitit und Borridtungen als ] or church, the lodge or parlor. 
bisher gefehen. 
Vortrefflich fiir das Haus, die Schule, die Kirde, || . : 
as inctidieuitt’ salt ees Catan | The ESTEY PIANO establishment, located in 
Die Fabrif ber ESTEY PIANOS ijt in New 
Y orf, und befteht aus drei qrofe Gebauden ; die vortreff- 
lichite Unftalt fiir die Entwidelung des Pianobaues. Die : 
; © Sutidelung Des Pranobaurs- S| most noted structure yet erected for the development of 
ESTEY PIANOS bejeicdnen eine pode in diefem 
Sworige des Jnfirumentenbaues, und waren die erffen die |} this branch of musical industry. There is no doubt that 
eine grope Wiederholungs-Medhanismus enthielten. Die i 
Tonfiille und Tonqualitat diejer Jnjtrumente find une | the Estey Piano marks an era in the Piano industry. 


iibertrefflid. 
Jn allen Landern find Ygenten der ESTEY || This is the first and only Upright that has the Large 


New York and occupying three large buildings, is the 





Ynftrumenten gu finden. 


| e . ° - 
| poche Grand Repeating Action, by means of which all of the 








wonderful capacity of the Grand Piano is fully developed in the Upright. These instruments 


rival the most celebrated in quality of tone, in power and in combined musical effects. 





The Estey Agents encircle the globe, so vast has been the production of 


the celebrated instruments bearing that name. 





ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, BRATTLEBORO, VT.,U.S. A. 
ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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Rheinberger as a Teacher. rather high, but it will do.” A few remarks of like tenor 

HE writer was a student of Prof. Josef convinced the now astonished and almost dazed student that 

Rheinberger for three years at the Royal Conservatory a aye Sanchet were in the space of a few eagles actually 
Music, Munich, Bavaria. At the request of the editor of grasped all the salient and many of the minor points of the 
M 1. CourtEeR he has jotted down these few notes work, of ony odd a Rhevaneapet 5 eetouboany rg 
erning Rheinberger’s methods of class study of counter- cman ving teacher of cousserpasnt and ——— He 
ind compositiba : does not desiccate the imagination and poetic fancy of the 
young composer by loading him down with multitudes o 
ian : : ae bey atinllapniidare | me dry mechanical exercises in counterpoint, but insists that 
, ee bbs. ~" everything, even to the smallest chorale or canon, shall be 

he applicants for admission to Rheinberger’s classes | really musical in its essence. H. H. Huss. 

given a cantus firmus which is to be worked out in simple : - —— ——— 
iterpoint the first order, w*th the cantus alternately ° 
prar alto, tenor and bass, the voices to be ersiiten Plain Song. 
pectively in the soprano, alto, tenor and bass clefs, Just ast, mst 
I would advise any student thinking of joining Rhein- H. sunatoow VINING. 
rger's classes to be on good terms with the four clefs so as I ars r- : , . : ; : 
able to read at sight exercises in simple counterpoint N the earliest Pages snes plain a also 
ate in theme diate. ~lthe atten olin unene den he called cantus planus or cantus firmus, is said to have 
ete'ane al ecledinly akheiaiiel jotta aaa hall a existed asa characteristic style of devotional music, It is 
nservatory, confronted by a formidable array of pro- claimed that plain song originated with the Psalms, and 
rs, each student's exercises being played either by the that it was employed in the Jewish religious service before 
ng composcr, or, if he confess his utter inability to do it was transferred to early Christian worship. These 
f the professors, Open fifths and octaves are of chants embodied standard melodies, and were rendered 
» Cohaidered wervatrotions Gtlines alan seated simple and familiar in order that the whole congregation 
aa oe: bun on urring as great and accidental ex- might unite in chanting the religious service. The charac- 
; ire generally graciously forgiven, teristic expression of the music was dignity and solemnity. 
; St. Ambrose, of Milan, 374-397 A. D., did much to restore 

yme sins are not forgiven, One student I remember f . : , 

: : the chant to its early purity, lost during a long period of 

| one of his examination exercises with the tonic chord Bier ae ‘ . 

averdion of the6-4! te wan geometiy ald wane transmission through oral tradition. He established the 
4 traditional chant as used in Milan, named for him the Am- 
harmonic studies for another twelvemonth ! . 
brosian chant. 

the first year's course the students meet Mondays In 390 St. Ambrose used the four modes of the ancient 
(Thursdays from 8 to To A, M rhe class (generally of | tonal system called for him the Ambrosian ecclesiastical 
m twelve to fourteen members) sit around a long table in | modes, and said to have been borrowed from the Greek sys- 
n sumptuously (?) furnished by an ancient, | tem. These modes, beginning from the final or key note, 

grand piano, a huge blackboard and greenish | were also called authentic modes: 

._? aia a aunt ie ain aedh Chinceeictaien, The authentic modes were formed thus 

™_ ; D, E, F, G, A, BC, D— Dorian mode: 
juite in keeping with the jaundice colored cas¢} fF F G A, BC, D, E—Phrygian mode. 

© pia F, G, A, BC, D, E, F—Lydian mode. 

he first year's course comprises a review of harmony, G, A, BC, D, E, F, G—Mixolydian mode 

wih es — enon gene Die tibe rgreifende St. Gregory, between the years 590 and 664 A. D., extended 

systéme " (roughly translated), ‘‘ the far reaching minor the work of restoring the chant begun by St. Ambrose. He 

This may be described as a logical but somewhat founded a school and established the Roman traditional 
_ . in . =~ . : rene Dae sole lc vray ( hant which received the name Gregorian chant. St.Gregory 
é nA is said to have invented the four modes formed from the 
vith this review is commenced the study of simple notes a fifth higher than the four authentic modes. In these 
terpoint, Considering it easier and veesidig practicable, modes the final of the authentic modes becomes the fourth 
aberger starts of with adding three voices to the cantus tone instead of the first and the modes are called plagal 
n contradistinction to Jadassohn’s method, which 
? ' modes. 
n f I mistake not) by adding one voice to the cantus The plagal modes are formed thus : 
A, BC, D, E, F, G, A—Hypodorian mode. 
SEC ad year course embraces double counterpoint, BC, D, E, F, G, A, B —Hypophrygian mode. 
r inon and instrumentation. The class meets C, D, E, F, G, A, BC—Hypolydian mode: 
\ Fridays from 8 to 10 A, M. D, E, F, G, A, BC, D—Hypomixolydian mode: 
thir | last year is occupied with double fugue, St. Gregory is also said to have composed music for the 
e canon and the study of form liturgy which was called the Antiphonar. The book was 
roblems are all worked out during the lessons, one | ‘chained at the altar to serve as a foundation and direction 
nt after another being called to the blackboard to do his | for all time to come.” The chant Was sung alternately or 
f the work antiphonally by the priest and choir. 
t a knotty point is reached, Rheinberger, sud- In the reign of Charlemagne, 768-814, the Gregorian chant 
y se himself at the piano, will play a few measures | was taught in schools and its influence extended to every 
t t nt at the board is expected to hear with ab-| Christian country. Charlemagne authorized the use of two 
rectne and to immediately chalk down, more authentic and plagal modes, the olian, 4, B, C, D, 
ystem of making students compose off hand at the] E, F, G, A, and the Ionian, C, D, E, F, G, A, B, C, authentic ; 
ued throughout the three years’ course, | and the Hypozolian, E, F, G, 4, B, C, D, E, and the Hypo- 
senerally rather trying at first to the nervous | jonian, G, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, plagal modes, making the 
i beneficial effect in promoting concentration of | twelve modes employed in the plain song. 
t some curious cases of students who were Until the ninth century when Hucbald, a Fleming, first 
tu at the board, but showed decided talent in brought harmony into use, chants were sung in unison. 
I made” compositions, and also vice versa ; these | The melody or cantus fiymus, which was the given part, was 
‘ xceptions | at first placed in the tenor, the other parts merely accom- 
ub Une t was optional whether one did any panying to render the harmony fuller. Palestrina, 1514-1594, 
k at home (except at examination time) or | changed the can(us firmus from the tenor to the soprano. 

( d, those students showing real talent | Faux bourdone or faburden originated in France in the 
com] n large form at home, the com- | eleventh century ; it was the practice of singing a single 
ected during the lesson | note, usually the tonic, throughout the given melody. The 

‘ emarkable to observe Rheinberger’s versa- | pedal note, as tt was also called, was placed beiow the mel- 

k m the critical consideration of perhaps a | ody or below the harmony, and this adding of a part to the 
\ he il score to the blackboard and instantly cantus firmus \ed to dis cantus—the art of adding other parts 
ut the nfused tangle into which some | to the given part; and by its rules singers were enabled to 
‘ ht the class exercise add to plain song at sight a simple kind of counterpoint—the 
it of Rheinberger's wonderful technique | union of two or more melodies. At first only the intervals 
rehending the contents of an orches- | of a fourth, fifth or octave were allowed. In the year 1200 
I ‘ er the case of a new student who had | all the concords were used, and a counterpoint of five parts 
raduat from some North German conser- was employed. 

Mr. A let us call him) submitted to Rheinberger’s in- The combining of different melodies led tothe division of 
illadk chorus and orchestra (the inevitable | notes into different lengths and to measured song, first em- 

I by Uhland) Mr. A_ stood anxiously | ployed by Franco, of Cologne, about 1200. 
verdict at Rheinberger’s elbow, the latter mean-| In the sixteenth century Monteverde made free use of the 
ning r the ives at about the rate of speed a | dominant seventh, which led to the use of chromatic change, 

n would use who wished to see if the pages were cor- | and at length to the modern major and minor modes or keys, 

red. Mr. A lost patience at this apparent dilly- | which superseded the eclesiastical modes after the time of 
and as the last page was turned said, with ill-| Palestrina. Modern Protestant music is the result, and the 

‘ impatience in his tones: ‘‘Now, Mr, Professor, | choral or hymn tune became the distinctive feature, as the 

ke to show you some debatable passages ; for in- | Gregorian chant was the distinctive feature of ancient music 

| the andante of the second part is the passage effec- | and of Catholic church music. The mass is still sometimes 

1 ‘You mean this place,” said Rheinberger, | chanted to Gregorian tones, or the later form of plain song. 

ntly turning to the place; ‘well, the first horn is| There is extant a large number of plain chants, the an- 
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tiquity of which is well authenticated, and efforts are at 
present being made, which were directed by the order of 

















Pope Pius IX., in 1868; to collect them; and as far as possi- 
ble to restore them to their highest perfection: 





Music in-Omaha. 
Omana, Neb., June 24, 1888: 


UR city has of late begun to be better known in the East, 

not only for its ability to attract church conventions and for its gen- 

eral cussedness, but also because it has added to its well-known reputation as 

’ the not unfounded claim that it will entertain 
first-class musical attractions as well, 

One society here has more than any other contributed to a change for the 
This is a male vocal society, the Apollo Club, which, under the 
direction of its energetic leader, B. B. Young, is devoting its time, and not a 
little money, to the cultivation of music in a more unselfish way than ordinary 
To its enterprise did we owe the rare chance of hearing 


f 


a theatrical ‘* show town’ 


better. 


amateur societies, 
Marianne Brandt in concert. 

The club is numerically weak at present and that accounts for the absence 
of tone. The remedy must be found in additional and individually better 
voices, a difficulty often not easily overcome in towns having even more 
ample material than ours, 

The latest claim to recognition for Omaha in the musical world lies in the 
fact, however, of its being the home of a real live operetta, with considerable 
The libretto is from the pen of Mr. 
the music by 


promise, “ Mr. Sampson, of Omaha.” 
Fred. Nye, the *‘ funny man"’ of the Omaha ** World,”’ and 
t' e wife of Mr. B, B, Young, Mrs. Muzzucato Young, a daughter of the 
teacher of Mr. Boito. 
Opera House here revealed the fact that both music and libretto justify the 
most sanguine expectation for the future success of this work, 


The successful rendering of this operetta at Boyd’s 


The subject is purely imaginary and consequently offers splendid opportu- 
nities for devising situations to suit all kinds of pleasantries. The ‘* King of 
Bulgaria”’ is c mpletely out of cash, has been for some time, and his faithful 
A chorus of late * trustful’ subjects 
in shape of 
The prime minister effects a stay of proceedings, the king 


subjects ceased long to “* trust’? him, 
opens with a presentation of “remembrances of his patronage”’ 
unreceipted bills, 
reaches finally a truce by the plan of holding a tournament, in which as sole 
prize the hand of the prime minister's daughter is given toh m who will show 
the king the road to wealth. 

Apart from the local hits in the libretto there is an element of general 
aptitude in the work, which 1s primarily the cause of my writing you these 
lines. The operetta is worth living and being acted, and will, no doubt, 
prove a ** bonanza ’’ to someone who has the means Of getting it up properly. 
The presentation here was throughout inadequate, but with a proper setting 
it will beyond doubt prove of more than ordinary attractiveness away from 
home. 


—DMiss Augusta Lowell gave her third and last or- 
gan recital at the Baptist Church, Mount Vernon, N. Y., June 
with the assistance of Mrs. Sarah Baron-Anderson, cc n- 


a= 
27: 


tralto 





About fifty members of the Seventh Regiment 
Band celebrated the silver wedding of their leader, Mr. Carlo 
Cappa, by serenading him at his residence, Saturday evening, 
the 22d inst. 

—Dr. von Biilow’s second piano recital in London 
was more thinly attended than the fitst. The doctor's best 
effort was the allegretto of the ‘‘ Moonlight" sonata, But the 
fact seems conclusively to be proved that, despite Dr. vofi 
Biilow’s great reputation, the large majority of the concert 
going public do not particularly care for long programs of 
music by a solitary composer. Concerts were also given 
by Mrs. the and Miss Mathilde 
Wurm, the pianist; the chief items of whose programs were 


Sophie Léwe, vocalist, 
Schumann's ‘‘ Carnaval” and Brahms’ ‘' Love Song Waltzes,” 


and by Mrs. Dorothea Kotzenbefg. 





ANOTHER VICTORY — 


FOR THE 


NEWBY & EVANS PIANO. 





The joint board of the town council and township trustees 
have by a unanimous vote purchased of W. W. Hughes & Co. 
a cabinet grand upright Newby & Evans piano for the St. Paris 
Opera House. The Newby & Evans was placed in competition 
with four other makes of loud pretensions entirely on its merits, 
publicly tested side by side by all the pianists that could be got 
together in the vicinity. So superior was the Newby & Evans 
found to be that the joint board voted unanimously in favor of it. 
The Newby & Evans piano is fast becoming the favorite of the 
artists and opera companies, especially on account of its superior 
carrying and blending qualities with the voice and orchestra, 
which are the most critical tone tests that a piano can be sub- 
jected to. 

The Newby & Evans piano speaks for itself in all particulars, 
and is sold on a warranty with home endorsements worth 100 





cents on the dollar.— Urbana (Ohio) Daily Citizen, June 16. 
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The Best Material Used. Das Beste Material verwendet. 


Thoroughly Constructed. — — Grtindlich gebaut. 
Attractive in Appearance. Mn Erscheinung an3ziebend. 
Brilliant in Tone. | Grilliant im Ton. 
Reasonable in P ice. | Billig im Preis. 


FACTORY AND YYAREROOMS, 
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The Musical Courter. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 438. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance 
Yearly, @4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Three Months #20,.00 | Nine Months .860.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. mM. on 
Monday 


All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 








draft, or money orders 
NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JULY 4, 1888. 
Marc A. BLUMENBERG. OrrTo FLOERSHFIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St.. New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 
JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative 
AMERICAN OFFICE: 
and Yonge Street, Toronto, Can, 

E. L. Rosert 
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VERTISERS. 


AXIOMS FOR AD 


Do not pay your advertising in trade papers in ad- 


vance, 


EI, [Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
tising bills be paid in advance have no money to con- 


luct their business. 


influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 


rheir papers consequently have no income, no 
EW. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 
advance, their papers would cease, and papers of 
that class have no value to advertisers. 





MASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 


\SON & HAMLIN upright and grand pianos are the 


subject of an unjust article in last week’s “ Scien- 


M 


c American;” unjust, we say, because it attributes 
rfections to the upright pianos that do not exist in 
bloc k 


ire, notwithstanding the article in the ‘Scientific 


Phe wood pin in pianos has not been a 


in,” and that paper is very careful to be ambig- 
It itself, al- 
h its statements are at times broad, in the adver- 
of the 


found an 


" " on the subject does not commit 


sense word, 


In another part of this paper 
article covering, to some extent, the 


& 


with the axiom that the tendency of the 


ibject of the wood pin block. Mason Hamlin 


Startea out 


an piano was toward iron. ‘*Less wood and 


ire was the cry. To prove their premise they 


ited the historical fact as shown in the development of 


iron frame in American pianos. After their failure 


to make their theory a practical success they had to 


succumb to the inevitable, and their pianos are now 


wood 


ade with standards in the back, for no other 
This, of course, was a sur- 
As the 


identified with pianos it was necessary to 


purpose than to gain tone. 
render of principle, but could not be avoided. 
firm became 
submit to most any change in order to make the piano 
asuccess. The theory was wrong. 

The company continues to make pianos with their 
patent tuning device, and to illustrate it they show a 
wood pin bleck made of one piece of wood. Now, pin 
blocks are not made of one piece of wood ; they are 
built up; they are constructed, and not sawed, out of a 


piece of lumber; they are the subject of much experi- 











| ment and thought; they are among the most important 
parts of a piano; they are the result of scientific investi- 


gation. To make them of one piece of wood would be 
absurd ; to show them as if made of one piece of wood 
is unfair. A great house cannot afford to do so. 

The Mason & Hamlin grand with patent stringer is 
the “Scientific American.” The Mason 
& Hamlin grand is a copy of the Bechstein grand, and 
Nearly all 


also shown in 


the latter is built upon the Steinway system. 
the higher grade of German pianos are copies of that 
system, and their makers delight in advertising their 
pianos as made on the Steinway system. The grand in 
question is an excellent instrument and would be a 
pronounced success if there were no patent stringer to 
make the final issue doubtful. Mason & Hamlin state 
that : 


In standing in tune the most remarkable results are attained by these 


instruments. They require only about one-quarter the tuning of an ordi- 


nary instrument, and their exemption from deterioration of pitch is extra 
ordinary. 

What causes pianos to get out of tune? Does not the 
string itself get out of tune? We made experiments 
with a string testing machine in this office for over one 
month. We discovered in the course of these experiments 
that the string itself is the chief cause to which must be 
attributed the tune failing qualities of pianos, 
cially of good pianos. A good piano should be restrung, 


espe- 


in order to have “live ’ strings in it, for strings become 
The pin block has 
instrument. 


deadened from playing and use. 
nothing to do with this feature of the 
Suppose a piano is made which is cast iron and never 
gets out of tune. Who wants to playupon it? A musi- 
cal instrument must be subject to atmospheric influ- 
ences; otherwise it is not sensitive, and that signifies 
that it is not musical. 





THE DOLCE CATALOCUE. 


A Work of Inestimable Value to the Trade. 





HE first work that approached the dimensions of a 
catalogue published in the supply line of the piano 

and organ trade was a price list published in 1872 by 
Before a thing as a 
list catalogue was unknown. This 
price list was revised and again published in its new 
form in 1874. 
rapidly and in 1878 it was found necessary for facilitat- 
ing trade to publish a catalogue, and Mr. Dolge issued 
one that year, which was the first catalogue published 
in the pianoand organ supply line. Now, after a lapse 
of ten years, Alfred Dolge publishes a new and remark- 
ably comprehensive catalogue, illustrated and illumi- 


Alfred Dolge. that time such 


printed price or 


The business of Alfred Dolge expanded 


nated, and in detail a work of inestimable value to the 
trade and the professional departments in it. 

The catalogue opens, after a modest introduction, 
with cuts and prices of the most important article 
manufactured by Dolge, the article with which his name 
is now completely and inseparably identified, and that 
is the felt. The hammer felt, patent hammer felt, hand 
covering felt, purple underfelt, damper and_ buffstop 
felt and wedge felt, followed by bass damper wedges, 
constitute this part of the catalogue. Dolge’s patent 
hammer covering machine, described some months ago 
in THE MUSICAL COURIER, is then shown, and cuts of 
piano hammers and piano action felt and cloth follow 
this. The prices of all these articles are quoted, to- 
gether with their dimensions and weights, as the case 
may be. 

The Dolge felts are, however, not used exclusively in 
pianos and organs, but, as will be seen in the catalogue, 
this line of goods made at Dolgeville supplies many 
and various trades. To illustrate, we will show for what 
purposes these Dolge felts are produced. The list shows 
that they are used for 


Silver plate, Slate, Chest Protector, Nickel Plate, 
Wood, Chiropodist, Jewelry, Furniture, 
Chirurgical, Ivory, Printing, Veterinary, 
Celluloid, Stamping, Machinist, Glass, 

Wall Paper, Belting, Metal, Manicure, 
Filtering, Marble, Soaking, Tuning, 
Trimming, Bedding, Cushion, Electrical, 


and felt for many patent purposes 

A most important feature in the catalogue consists of 
cuts and detailed descriptions of a grand, a square and 
an upright action; every part of the action is minutely 
described and numbered and lettered, these numbers 


tuners and repairers to order the cloth or felt for any 
particular part of the action by merely referring to the 
letter or number indicated on the cuts. 

The next section of importance covers the department 
of lumber and sounding boards. The lumber consists of 
maple for actions and wrestplanks, such as maple and 
birch and spruce for organs, zithers, violins, reed organ 
boards and sounding boards for pianos. Upright case 
work in “ knocked down ” condition then follows. 

The next department is that of music wire and piano 
hardware. Every conceivable object in that line is for 
sale at the Dolge establishment, from the smallest screw 
to fancy hinges, pedal guards, candle holders, handles, 
&c. Complete tuner’s kits are then described and all 
kinds of workmen’s implements, among which are in- 
cluded novel tools of the very latest construction and 
device, and the catalogue finally ends, after nearly one 
hundred pages, with a list of prices of celluloid and ivory 
keys and other paraphernalia. 

Regardless of expense Mr. Dolge has published this 
catalogue, a work that typographically surpasses in ap- 
pearance and make-up anything ever attempted in this 
direction. It has required many months of assiduous 
labor and study to construct this catalogue and to make 
it as comprehensive as it is and as lucid at the same time 
in all of its details. It facilitates not only the mercan- 
tile operations of Mr. Dolge’s business, but will be found 
to act as a labor and time saving medium for all piano 
and organ manufacturers, dealers and artisans in the 
line, and a valuable compendium for everybody interested 
in the trade. In this respect alone it will be found the 
most useful object in the office of every firm and in the 
home of every person who is apt to purchase material 
for the manufacture or repair of musical instruments, 
especially pianos and organs. 





ARDMAN, PECK & CO. should examine the hall 
where they propose to place their pianos. Acoustics 

have much to do with piano playing. Mr. John Hard- 
man and Mr. La Grazza know this. Let them testthe hall. 


HO makes the McEwen stencil piano? The sten- 

cil fraud should be killed off. Who makes the 

stencil fraud McEwen piano? A minor or a major? 
Do not sell any McEwen pianos unless you know who 
made them. Down with the stencil, even if every music 





trade paper advertises it ! 


Improvements in Upright Pianos. 
HE musically inclined public will doubtless 
be glad to know that great and valuable improvements 
have recently been made in upright pianos, and also that 
they are the result of long and hard study and experimenting 
on the part of the very piano maker who was the first to revive 
the interest in this class of pianos in 1870—a man who has 
devoted his whole lifetime to perfecting this now popular style 
of piano. 

The great source of trouble in this form of piano has been in 
the shaky wood pin block, supported on wood timbers at the 
back of the piano. This block, after being weakened by be- 
tween two and three hundred holes (for tuning pins), is supposed 
to stand a strain of between ‘¢welve and fifteen tons continually, 
and in a hot or cold, or damp or dry atmosphere, and keep the 
strings or wires always at the same pitch! Well, it never did 
do this, and it zever wil/, and piano manufacturers are fast find- 
ing this out. 

The next great and hitherto insurmountable obstacle has 
been the very complicated action work, coasisting of trom four 
to six wood rails for holding the different flanges and parts, 
and from four to five wood flanges to carry the joints ; also the 
cloth strap and ** bridal wire,” to draw back the ( perpendicular) 
hammer stem and hammer, and the complicated arrangement 
for checking the ‘‘ rebound” of the hammer, sfvings to throw 
back the hammer, &c. 

All these obstacles have now been overcome, and in a most 
scientific and workmanlike manner. These improvements have 
long been removed from the realms of theory to actual prac- 
tice and use, and the writer of this can himself vouch for their 
usefulness, as can many of our wealthiest and most popular 
citizens of Boston. 

These new improvements consist of an entirely new method 
of tuning, and an entirely new action, yet they are so simple 
that anyone can see and understand their ‘‘ modus operandi.” 
The tuning device consists of a series of ‘‘section plates” 
which are bolted to the iron frame, or to the face of the wood 





conforming with the written description. This enables 





pin block. These section plates are only three-sixteenths 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 


edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 


“a NEW ENGLAND PIANO 23 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 
KRAKAUER BROS. 
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Uprights in Latest Siyles and Beautiful Designs. | Zee — eemmee! |40 Union Square, New York. 
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Western Warerooms and Of 1ces, No. 148 State Street. Chicago, Ill, i STEY-OREAN* (9) 
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EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHRLIN CG CO. 














__AeNTS | DECKER & SON, _ |..2HE7Uuc. 


because they are matchless 


ee SERA Grand, Square and Upright Pianofortes, in brilliancy, sweetness and 


for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their cap icity to 
charged to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast _any other make of 
vertising expenses. “TCHAD THEM ALL.” Pianos, 


RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 
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thick, and directly where the tuning pins should be are short 
pins or studs cast upon this section plate. 


longitudinally), and the strain of the wires in tuning closes 
this hotlow steel pin up firmly upon the stud or underpin. 
[his saves all splitting of blocks, getting loose of pins, soft 
ind unstable blocks, shrinking, swelling, &c., and driving in of 
pins, and produces a much finer tone. 

The action consists of only one action rail, and only one 
flange, and all the regulating is done by ome screw. There is 
no hammer spring or spring rail; no bunter or stem; no 
no back check block or check wire ; no 
**extension” rail (with its flange 


trap” or bridle wire ; 


regulating rail; no lower or 
and lever and two joints). This new action never gets out of 
order ; can mever check over half way back; the dip or touch 
in the least ; will repeat by letting the key up 
The flange can be easily taken out or set to 


in fact, these im- 


can never vary 
half way. 
her 


miy 
strike eit ‘* papering up ;” 
invaluable ina first-class piano, and several 


It 


will pay those interested to call and see the improvements at 


way without 
proveme nts are 


leading manufacturers have already secured shop rights. 


the warerooms of the inventor, Mr. Charles E. Rogers, 616 
Washington-st, 

[With all due respect to the inventive genius of Mr. 
Rogers, who is a mechanic gifted with more than usual 
originality and precocity, the great fact must stare him, 
as it stares everyone, in the face that upright pianos 
with the wood pin block are the instruments that have 
established the reputation of the now famous American 
upright piano. Since the days of the Centennial these 
instruments have been made in large quantities in this 
land, and there are now over 100,000 American upright 
pianos with wood pin blocks in use. To say, there- 
that are, comparatively speaking, 
worthless is an error of the blandest kind, for the state- 


fore, these pianos 
ment is not indorsed by the facts and the facts always 
They certainly have it in this 
Che tuning devices applied to upright pianos 


have the right of way. 
instance 
should all be encouraged on the general principle that 
must net be hindered. 


wress 


Give every man who 
That is the 
characteristic and spirit of our people and our institu- 
for that the 

we are the most progressive, nation on the 
not abuse 


I in ide’ an opportunity to develop it. 


tions, and reason we have become most 


inventive, a 
But 
this privilege by abusing what is known as a good work- 


globe our friendsthe inventors must 
rhe uprights with wood pin blocks have 
After the same thing can be 


said of the uprights or any particular upright with a 


ing principle 


been a wonderful success. 


patent tuning device, it will be time enough to make 
comparisons 

Up to the present time these patent uprights have not 
they 
We are not referring now to a few 


yet been successful ; have not been tested suffi- 
ciently in active use. 
we refer to a general test of a number of | 
Such a test can only 


the meanwhile the inventor 


isolated cases; 
pianos with these tuning devices. 


be made with time. In 


On these short pins | 
or studs are mounted short, hollow, steel tuning pins (slotted | 





should be encouraged and every opportunity should be | 
offered him to develop his theories—provided he does 
not abuse the great American upright piano. 


In connection with these patent uprights there is an- 
other and what appears to be a collateral subject of 
importance involved, and that is the attitude of the 
; tuners, <A tuner, in discussing the question, said to us: 
| Do these manufacturers of uprights with patent de- 
| vices believe that their system of construction will aid 
| the tuner or the tuning of pianos? The tuning of a 
piano has nothing to do with the means used in tuning, 
for the primary object is to have the piano in tune, and 
| professional tuners are the only ones who can put a 
piano in tune. Tuning of strings is not the question 
either. To get the temperament of a piano is, of course, 
the first and the vital point, and who can do that except 
a professional tuner ?” 
The tuners, as we have heretofore said, must be taken 
into consideration by the manufacturers of the patent 
upright pianos.— EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER. |} 


INSTALLMENT PLAN 


Additional Replies To Our 
Prize Offers. 











OME months ago THE MUSICAL COURIER published 
S the following offer of prizes for essays on the “ in- 
The offer was as follows: 
$50 and $25 

THE MUSICAL COURIER, appreciating the importance 
of the “installment plan” question to the dealers and 
agents in the piano and organ business, herewith offers 
a prize of $50 for the best essay on the “ installment 
plan” and $25 for the next best. Three judges, whose 
names will be announced in due time, and who will not 
necessarily be members of the piano trade, will decide 


stallment plan.” 
Prizes. 


upon the merits of the essays, which should be mailed 
to this office signed by any name the writer may select. 
On a separate sealed envelope this same fictitious name 
should be written and in the inside the real name of the 
writer should be written on a slip. After the decision 
of the judges the envelopes of the successful essayists 
will be opened and everything in connection with the 
matter will be printed in these columns. The writer of 
the essay decided upon as the best will immediately 
thereafter receive our check for $50, and the writer of 
the next best will receive our check for $25. The essays 
will be printed in THE MUSICAL COURIER, and will, we 
hope, prove of benefit to the trade, which will, as a mat- 
ter ef course, peruse them. 

None but subscribers to THE MUSICAL COURIER will 
be entitled to these prizes. 
Some of 





or disquisitions on the unjust distribution of earthly 
favors, or sermons on the benevolence of a wise Creator. 
We reiterate that we desire essays on the “ installment 
plan” as it affects the piano and organ trade of the 
United States. 


V. 
** INSTALLMENT PLAN,” 

Mrs. McGinney calls at our piano wareroom and purchases a 
piano for $325 on the ‘‘installment plan,” at $2¢ cash and 
$15 a month, agreeing to make the first payment as soon as 
the piano is delivered. The salesman goes along with the piano 
when it is delivered, then expecting to get $25, the first pay- 
ment, and the contract signed. But Mrs. McGinney is not at 
home, and therefore no money and no contract signed. Of 
course we leave the piano, but I gothe same evening, at 7 o’clock 
to close up the sale, Lo, to my surprise, another piano agent 
has been there since and told Mrs. McGinney how she was 
cheated, and that the piano would fall to pieces in a year, the 
strings would break, the case would crack, and make as much 
noise as the bombs used by the Chicago Anarchists. 

Mrs. McGinney greets me with a smile and tells me what the 
other piano man has said; also my competitor agrees not to 
charge any interest ; also that he never asks more than $10 down 
and $10a month. Finally I agreed to take off the interest (after 
I have a supper in the bargain), but would have my contract read 
with ‘* Interest after due.” I accept $5 and she signs the con- 
tract, agreeing to pay $20 the Ist of next month. I leave the 
house rejoicing, as I have close| my sale to a responsible party 
and I will surely get my installments when they are due. The 
Ist of the month comes and Mrs. McGinney sends ($5) five dol- 
lars, because Mr. McGinney has lost his job and was out of 
work ; she also says she is very sorry, but will make it up next 
time. ‘The next month she sends her daughter with $4, as the 
baby was sick and she was obliged to pay a doctor's bill. The 
next month she pays $5, claiming that she will make it up next 
time. Then she pays $6 and then skips one month, and then 
agrees to make a large payment the next month, but she says we 
can come and get the piano or make tHe payments $5 a month. 
We say ‘‘ All right, we will accommodate you, but pay more if 
you can.” 

The next month she pays $4, the next month $3 and then 
$2.50 and then she skips one month, but agrees to ‘‘ make it up 
next time.” The first year we realize $41.75, which is not equi- 
valent to rent, although we are out $7 for shoes, $1.65 car fare, 
$3.25 for extra gas in the evenings and our time is nothing. The 
next year we get about the same payments, and so on for eight 
years, when she comes to make the final payment. But what? 
Interest ? $8.62. ‘‘You piano men are terrible cheats and I’ 
will never pay anyone a cent for interest, as you agreed not to 
charge interest.” ‘‘ But the contract reads ‘ interest after due.’’ 
‘No, sir,” says Mrs. McGinney, ‘‘I will pay no more.” ‘* But, 
we will! insist and sue you for it,” and we did; the lawyer now 
has $20, and when we get our interest I will give her a receipt and 
notify you. HANK. 
P. S.—I feel sure we will get it if we wait, yes, wait, ‘* Till the 
H. 


snowflakes come again.” 


i. 





We print another essay in to-day’s issue. 
those in our possession are, to say the least, unique, and 
we may as well state here that we are not particularly | 
anxious to receive essays on the human understanding, 


“AN ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF THE INSTALLMENT PLAN.” 


That the installment plan of selling goods is a great benefit 
to the masses of the people is or ought to be undisputed, and I 
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RUD. IBACH SOHN, 


BARMEN, Neuerweg 40, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand « Upricht Pianos 


HESE beautiful instruments are designed and executed by 


terior and thorough solidity of construction a great and noble 
tone, that is at once powerful and delicate, sonorous and 
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fully appreciated. Testimonials from great authorities. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


will endeavor to give a few good reasons to support my state- 
ment. Take for example a young couple who are about to be 
or have been recently married. Of course that next thing in 
order is to furnish a few rooms, or a small cottage, and go to 
housekeeping on their own account. Now a certain class of old 
wiseacres will say, ‘‘ First get your cage and then catch your 
bird,” and this is all very well in its way, but young people will 
get married under any and all circumstances, in spite of any 
maxims to the contrary, and the * ” has got to be an after 
consideration. 

That a comfortable, pretty home, 
feature in domestic life needs no comment. 
couple have not got much ready money, yet they want a home 
To furnish a few rooms would cost from $50 to 
all this money were to 
to the 


cage 


however small, is a great 
Now, the young 
none the less. 
$500, according to their tastes, 
be paid out at once their finances would be drained 
bottom, and if any accident were to happen, as accidents some- 
times will, why the outlook would be bad. And right here 
comes in the beauty and efficacy of the installment house. 
With a very few exceptions the young pair can buy nearly 
everything they want in housekeeping by making a moderate 
payment at each hous» where the purchases are made, the balance 
to be paid in small monthly payments. And now the young 
couple have some cash on hand in case of emergency. If the 
man has a situation, which in all human probability is the case, 
for few young men of ordinary sense would get married without 


but if 


some visible means of support, and still fewer young ladies would 
take him ‘‘ for better or worse” if he had none, he could lay by 
a small amount every week and thus meet his payments, and his 
little wife could help him in so doing. So by taking advantage of 
the installment plan he would have a bright, happy home, a 
cheerful wife, and the added pleasantness of home would keep 
him from many needless extravagances that he would very likely 
fall into if he were boarding or living in cramped quarters in a 
kind of hand to mouth, worrying existence, that too frequently 
drives a young man to innumerable excesses. One great argu- 
ment advanced against the installment plan is that it leads people 
to buy things that they have no requirement for, and right here 
let me say, that if you will follow that class of purchasers up, 
who are so ready to buy things they do not require, you will find 
that extravagance and prodigality are a part of their nature, 
and it is not confined to installment purchases, but branches 
out in every direction ; so that goes for nothing, as that class of 
people are exceptions and cannot be counted in. 

Another argument in favor of the installment plan is that it is 
confined almost wholly to household articles and materials that 
are an actual necessity to the people in general, and it is with 
reference to these things that I speak and not to bogus watches 
and snide jewelry that some unscrupulous dealers put on the mar- 





et. "eléee. the anaien teen of household use, there are 
some of adornment and, in a certain sense, luxuries that come 
under this head, and among them are musical instruments. 
Music has ever been one of the fine arts, and before the introduc- 
tion of the installment system the middle classes could not afford 
these things. There is not an enlightened person of ordinary 
intelligence in this country who will not acknowledge the refining 
influence of music in all its branches and the tendency it has to 
elevate and cultivate the mind, besides making home pleasanter 
and more cheerful and attractive. 

In order to bring about this state of affairs the people must 
have instruments, and even at the reduced prices of the present 
time there are thousands of houses, both in this city and coun- 
try, that could not raise sufficient cash to purchase an instrument 
without making a serious drain on their exchequer. But the 
same people, with a little care, could all have instruments by look- 
ing after the dimes and nickels, and making small monthly pay- 
ments, so that in a short time they would own an instrument, 
hardly knowing how they paid for it and not feeling the expense 
in the least. Many is the proud mother I have seen listening to 
a son or daughter as they played who would never have enjoyed 
the pleasure but for this same installment system, and without this 
home attraction these sons and daughters, instead of being con- 
tented in a joyous, pleasant home, might be out from under the 
sheltering care of a mother's or father’s love, and exposed to the 
many snares and temptations that are ever lying in wait for 
the innocent sons and daughters of men to drag them down, God 
alone knows to what depths of degradation. 

In the face of this one fact alone who can gainsay me when I 
say that the benefits of the installment system are for great and 
lasting good to all kinds and conditions? As arule, the prices paid 
for goods bought on this system are little, if any, higher than the 
Cash price, a reasonable interest on the money out being all the 
dealer requires to pay him for waiting, and the fact that it enables 
many to have the advantages desired therefrom, who otherwise 
could not have an instrument at all, is more than enough to coun- 
terbalance the slight difference in price. In fact, the installment 
system is simply a working. illustration of the old principle of 
‘The most good to the greatest number.” Some cry ‘‘ Interest, 


why, the interest will eat us up, and make the instrument cost | 
Now, if you will simply look at this | 


double what it ought to!” 
matter of interest in its true light you will see that such is not the 
fact. Suppose a party buys an organ for $110. They pay 
$10 down, and give a note for the balance for one year, to 
be divided into twelve monthly payments, 
per cent. Every month a payment is made, the principal 
reduced, and, of a necessity, the interest at the same time. Con- 
sequently, in the year you would pay the paltry sum of $3, or in- 
terest at 3 per cent. This is what the dealer would get, and the 


with‘interest at 6 | 





benefit derived from the use of the instrument in that time wuld 
more than pay for the extra $3. or I am very much in error. So 
I say all honor to the installment system, and may it grow in the 
future, as it has in the past, a monument to American progression 
and a thing of unending good to our homes, our wives and our 
children. W. S. P. 





VII. 
- ESSAY ON THE PIANER INSTALLMENT SISTEM 
uv Granoma’s Diary, &c., &c., &c., &c,, &c., & 


By GRANDMA, AUTHUR 


Uister Blumentown, & 

RespecTep Co.—What’s the use of a jarrin about the in- 
stallment sistem fur buyin’ a pianer when its plain as daylight. 
A pianer maker or seller jest sells a pianer fur 350 or $400 that 
costs him $100 to mebbe a teacher who has a sick mother or 
fayther or is a widder and hes a lot av children to keep in food 
and raiment and this ere person could’ent a pay the whole to 
buy her cr him. as the case may be, right down so it is a help 
to her or him, as the case may be, to make Mebbe 
he or she never is able to pay fur the piano so the dealer gits 
it back and has his money too, so you can jest see plain the 
round but specially to the 


a livin’. 


installment sistem is good all 
pianer maker or seller as the case may be. 
When you send the prize fur this essay please direct 
GRANDMA 
Europe and America (Africa and Asia not included) 
Makers and Sellars oughter inquire like inter 
** Charity 


P. S.—Moral : 
the sircumstances of folks they 
covers a multitude of Sins” (Job or S Paul chap and verse to 
to be looked fur 

Lerpzic, April, 26 


sell pianers too. 


VIII. 


THE ‘‘ INSTALLMENT ” PLAN, 


Twenty years ago there were comparatively few pianos sold, 
there being a demand only among those who were wealthy and 
could afford to comply with the terms of sale and the enor- 
It was only the rich who could enjoy 





mous profits demanded 
the then so-called luxury of having a piano in the house, which 
was the envy of the entire neighborhood. It was only the rich 
man's daughter who could be educated in music and derive 
the benefits of society which a musical education affords. 
There were fewer piano dealers in those days, and the “‘ in- 
stalment plan” was unknown. As in most manufactured art- 
icles, those who were fortunate enough to engage in their sale 
before the strong arm of competition set in could sell at very 
and then only for spot cash or its equivalent, 
or middle class to 


large profits, 
thus preventing the possibility of the poor 
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deal in such luxuries. (?) To-day we find pianos in every city, 
town and hamlet in this country, in the homes of the mechanic, 
the clerk and even the day laborer who takes pride in the edu- 
cation of his children and has become awakened to the fact 
that to allow his daughter to learn to play the piano is like 
giving his bc y a trade, and may be the means of her support 
What has brought about this change? The 
install- 


in after years. 


installment plan.” It has been claimed that the 
ment plan” is the root of much evil, that it is the cause of the 
manufacture of our cheap pianos ; that itinveigles people who 
are unable to fulfill their contracts into buying ; thatthe dealers 
take advantage of crowding the lowest grade of piano at a high 
price, and thereby encourage the manufacture and sale of 
shoddy goods; and that it really prevents the manufacture 
and sale of a better grade of instruments. Doubtless, like all 
other lines of business, the ‘‘ installment plan” has its objec- 
tionable features, but that it has been the means of building up 
the piano trade of this country to its present magnitude cannot 
be denied. That you find a dealer here and there who takes 
advantage of the limited musical knowledge of his customer by 
selling him an inferior instrument at the price of a good one is, 
unfortunately, true ; but this is surely not attributable to the 
‘installment plan,” for when such cases occur the poor victim 
is very apt to learn from his more fortunate neighbors or 
friends ere he makes ma: y payments that he has been swin- 
died, and he simply refuses to make further payments, and the 
unscrupulous dealer will gladly make either a reduction in 
price or exchange the piano for a better one. Otherwise he 
will soon wipe himself out of existence. The cash plan affords 
better opportunities for such rascality, for when the customer 
has paid for his piano he has no recourse on the dealer unless 
he can prove fraud, That there are many unscrupulous people, 
some of whom, having found out their unfitness for every other 
line of business, even the canvassing for sewing machines or 
lightning rods, are now engaged in traveling through the country 
swindling the unwary by representing shoddy pianos as first- 
is no doubt true; but is this a criterion that all who are 


class, 


engaged in the sale of pianos are without honor and have no 


reputation at stake? It is to be hoped not. Cheap pianos 
were made long before the *‘ installment plan” was adopted by 
lealers, and while the low grade instruments are not the 


cheapest and should not be bought when a better grade can be 
afforded, yet the cheap piano has done much for the musical 


culture of this country, for in hundreds of cases where the 
poor girl's parents could not afford to buy a first-class instru- 
ment in the beginning, yet wishing to give their daughter 
every opportunity within their power, they did the best their 
limited income would allow, and through the benefits of the 


‘installment plan” 





and the low price of the instrument their | 


small savings soon accomplished their aim, and in a few years 
this cheap piano is exchanged for a better one, the taste fora 
finer instrument having been cultivated through the medium 
of a cheap piano and the benefits of the ‘‘ installment plan.” 
That these exchanges are taking place by thousands annually 
one need but to examine the renting stock of the largest deal- 
ers, when they will find that it chiefly consists of cheap and 
low grade pianos which have been taken in exchange for bet- 
ter ones, and it will also be found that these exchanges are 
mostly made by those who could not have purchased in the 
first place had it not been for the ‘‘installment plan.” The 
question is asked, What is the difference in price when selling 
for cash and the ‘‘installment plan?” The reputable and 
honest dealer answers : There is no difference, excepting when 
‘*installment plan” he charges the lawful rate 


“ 


selling on the 
of interest on deferred payments, thus giving the poor man, 
who is compelled to buy on the,‘‘ installment plan” or do with- 
out an instrument, the same price he does to the rich. How 
can the small dealer with moderate means compete with the 
large one who has his thousands to back him? This he can- 
not do under any circumstances, neither in the piano business 
nor any other business, whether it be on the ‘‘installment 
plan” or on the spot cash basis; but if the smaller dealer is 
prudent and as careful as he should be in making sales, he 
will find some means by which he can utilize his customers’ 
paper, and;thus, by being enabled to do business on the “* install- 
ment plan, he can better meet competition with his limited 
means than if he were compelled to sell only to those who 
could afford to pay cash, the cash sales being very few as 
compared to the time sales. That some people undertake 
to buy pianos on the ‘‘installment plan” and through some 
means are unable to make their payments and probably lose 
but the percentage 
of such cases is when compared with the 
great number sold, and the disadvantage it may prove 
to the few, sinks into insignificance when compared with the 
benefits derived bythe many. To-daythe ‘installment plan’ 
is not only the means of selling the cheapest pianos, but is 
directly the cause of selling annually thousands of instruments 
of the best makers to the intelligent, who, though earning a 
moderate salary, have learned, through the experience of oth- 
ers, that it is cheaper to buy a strictly reliable instrument and 


paid, is also true; 
small 


what they have 


indeed 


one that wil! last an ordinary lifetime, even though it costs 
more money and the payments are larger. Before the 
duction of the ‘‘ installment plan” the poor man, who could 
not afford to buy for cash, and yet had the interest of his 


intro- 


children at heart and wished to give them the benefits of a 
musical education, was compelled to pay not less than $5 per 
month for the rent of an ordinary piano. This same grade of 





piano he can buy to-day for $250 on the ‘installment plan,” 
paying $25 cash and $10 per month, with 8 per cent. inter- 
est on deferred payments, making the piano cost him in all 
$267.64 ($17.64 being the interest on $225, payable at the rate 
of $10 per month, and $5 the last or twenty-third month). This 
makes the transaction equivalent to a cash sale to the dealer, 
and allows him a profit on his goods with which he will be sat- 
isfied, unless he be one of those ‘‘old timers” for whom the 
writer had an occasion to make atrip some years ago to an 
adjoining town to call on three prospective customers. After 
three days’ hard work and some of the largest firms in the 
West to ‘‘ buck against,” he succeeded in closing the sales for 
spot cash, feeling happy, until his return home and the results 
of his trip were figured up, showing, after deducting all ex- 
penses of freights, drayage, stools, covers, railroad fare, hotel 
and salary (which was then $50 per month), a net profit of $450 
cash, when the ‘‘ old timer” began to complain of having 
sold the pianos much too cheap and called the transaction a 
‘water haul.” On another occasion this same liberal (?) ‘‘ old 
timer” showed his appreciation of my services on one Satur- 
day evening, after figuring up the profits for the week and 
finding that there had been six pianos sold at a net profit of 
over $1,200, by rubbing his hands and remarking, ‘Vell, 


dis has peen a ber von pooty goot veek, don't it? I see ve 
selled already six bianos. Pully for you! I dell you 
vat Ido. Shust go vonst und gid me your hat und ve go 


togedder oud und I shake you for der beer.”’ Such dealers 
are doubtless dissatisfied with any and every thing having a 
tendency to cut down their enormous profits or the introduction 
of any other than the cash system. But how is it with the 
poor and middle class, who make up the great majority, who 
are compelled to pay $60 per year rent for a piano which the 
rich can buy for $250, thus compelling the poor man to pay 24 
per cent. for money, or rather because he has no money? Is 
it any wonder that few outside of the wealthy could afford the 
advantages of music before the introduction of the “‘ install- 
ment plan?" Good business men claim that no man can afford 
to pay 10 per cent. and succeed ; how then is the poor man to 
live and pay 24 percent.? The ‘‘installment plan” is a god- 
send to the masses, and gives them opportunities for musical 
culture which they could not obtain withoutit. The inconven- 
iences they may be subjected to by denying themselves 
many little apparent necessities while making their payments 
on the piano will be many times repaid by having made home 
the most attractive place for the children, and finally seeing 
them move about in society, which no branch of study will do 
more to accomplish than that of music. Do away with the 
‘‘installment plan,” and you will decrease one of the largest 
manufacturing interests (though yet in its infancy) in this 
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country to one- senehy its present ‘apulibte: and throw out 

of employment many thousand mechanics who have devoted 

a lifetime to an art that has done as much, and will do as much 

more, as any branch of industry in existence. 
Long live the ‘‘installment plan.” 


IX. 
INSTALLMENT 
COURIER, 

The whole question can be summed up in the words of the 
poor man who lay sick in the hospital, and who, when the doc- 
tor asked him why he yelled so loud, screamed out violently : 
‘*It’s all right for 45 [2. ¢., the dealer], but it’s blanked hard on 
46 [#. e., the purchaser].” Please remit check to 

HAMES JUNEKER. 


FREDERICK. 


PRIZE ESSAY ON THE PLAN FOR THE MU SICAL 


X. 

‘* INSTALLMENT PLAN,” 
Installments is the latest rage, 
So let us a piano engage, 

Or an organ of the modern age, 
Then you'll be happy as a page. 


But we havn't the money to buy. 
We can get one if we try. 

We need not wait till by and by; 
’Tis time for that story to die. 





There is Mr. Schubert's pleantiines, 
He has them in all sorts, 

Has the finest sounding notes, 

And the very strongest fortes. 


Twenty-five dollars down ; 

We need not fret and frown. 

Ten dollars when the month’s come around, 
And happiness is crowned. 


The father goes out at eight, 
And never comes home til! late ; 
That I am sorry to state, 


We'll have a piano sure at last, | 
We waited enough in the past, 
Though it doesn’t come very fast 
Tis time for us to make a cast. 


Even the father’s wandering plight, 
Twill keep him home at night 
And change his nature at first sight 
If we only take him right. 


For enrapt in music sweet 

All cares are driven deep, 

(In listening to the music cheap) 
(The innocent is beat). 


The father stays away no more, 
Plays the piano from the score, 
And it seems to be a bore, 
For our neighbor next door 


Hammers on the floor 

And swears he'll hear no more 

As of yore 

Our pianofore. 
1888. MAYHEW 


June 26, STEPHEN J. 


XI. 
PIANO INSTALLMENT Bt 
New Haven, Conn., 


SINESS, 
wants THE 





THE 
C. M. Loomis, MuUSICcAI 


of 


But a piano will consolate. | n M . 
’ | COURIER of New York to give him a prize for telling what he 


| knows about the business. 
| Editors of The Musical Courier : 
GENts—While you have your hand in won't you kindly. 
| offer a premium to those who will tell what they know about 
the installment business? I should like to ventilate my ex- 
| perience, and if I take the prize I will give it entire to the 
orphan asylums of this lovely City of Elms and beautiful 
parks. My experience of twenty-two years reveals some 
strange freaks of human nature, especially among those whom 
| one employs to do the business out of your immediate over- 
sight. Were I to tell you that one man died, two men fled to 
Canada and three are still under indictment, with more to fol- 
low, for not paying over money collected on the installment 
plan that belonged to me, and put it in the form of a story, 
you would give mea prize. What do you say, Mr. CourtEr ? 
C. M. Loomis, Temple of Music, New Haven. 
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A New Departure. 


BY 
Smith American Organ and Piano Company. 


THE 


[ is a rare event when a piano catalogue is issued that 
| contains new and striking ideas or that leaves the 
beaten track of what is known as the standard piano cat- 
alogue. The catalogue of the Smith American Organ 
and Piano Company, of Boston, just issued, is one of the 
most original ever published. We reproduce its chief 
features in full: 

Something about Pianos. 

Io every person who intends to become the owner of an ar- 
ticle of such importance as the piano every facility should be 
offered, in order that they may make a judicious selection, 
based upon an intelligent appreciation of the object in view ; 
and, for this reason, we voluntarily offer to give information 
that will be of genera! benefit to any person who may contem- 
plate the purchase of an instrument. The piano has become 
an article of necessity, for the reason that the education of our 
youth includes a knowledge of music, and the best exponent of 


music for the household is the piano. 
The First Decision. 


As soon as you have determined to purchase a piano the 


first decision should be to buy none other than an instru- 


ment of the firstclass. A low grade piano is not cheap, in fact 





it is dear at any price ; for it is comparitively worth nothing— 
absolutely worthless from a musical standpoint. Music can 
only be expressed from a musical instrument thoroughly and 
scientifically constructed. When a low grade piano is played 
you hear something, but it is not music; it is a series of noises, 
Such noises, when repeatedly heard, injure a 


In addition to this 


either loud or soft 


child's or a player's correct ear for music. 


langer, a low grade piano is so rapidly constructed and its 
material of such poor quality, that no substantial or satisfac- 
tory result can be obtained, The interior of a piano, its 


mechanism, which is put in motion by playing on the keys, is 
such that, if nog adjusted correctly, the touch of the player— 


one of the most important matters—is irretrievably ruined. 


Therefore, as a first step, always decide to buy only a first- 


class piano, The Smith American piano is constructed with 


the special view and intention to give the player and the 


listener the best quality of tone, together with an elastic 


touch that never tires the performer. These two points are of 


the greatest importance. 
Fundamental Principles. 


lo the great majority of purchasers the piano appears as a 


mysterious invention or combination, whereas its structure 


and operation can be readily and satisfactorily explained, 


Ihe fundamental principles in the construction of a piano are 
as } 
up! 

a vu 


The back of, say, an 
the back of 
lin is, in proportion to the size of the instrument, made 
The 
not refer to the case, but to the musical part of the instrument 
On 


ainand simple as those of a violin. 
ght piano consists of heavy wood standards ; 
similar and equally strong. front of the piano—we do 


a sounding board ; the top of the violin is the same. 


this board a bridge is secured, just as there is a 


b 


sounding 


idge on the violin, and all the strings pass over this bridge 


and are fastened on both ends, just as they are on the violin, 


The 


ists in the manner in which the tone is produced ; for, while 


only fundamental difference between the instruments ex- 


ass 


1 bow over the violin strings to produce tone, you 
Strixe the piano strings with felt hammers, which are put in mo- 


tion by touching the keys with the fingers. When you find that 


an effort is made to represent the piano as a mystery keep 


away from such a piano. Our factories are open during work- 


ing hours, and anyone who desires to investigate the system 


upon which the Smith American pianos are built is welcome 


ill, and we will give all explanations desired. 
Patents. 


INTERNAL MECHANISM, 


An instrument built upon such principles can only become a 
mplicated mechanism by adding useless attachments for no 


other purpose than to make it mysterious. Should you make 


in inquiry, you would find that the violin is made to-day just 
is it has been made for two or three hundred years, and you 
W also find that many inventions and patents have been 
idded to violins only to be thrown aside as useless, and the 
mple but wonderful violin of old is the same used at this day 
y all the great masters and performers, The piano has under- 
ve th 


dd all kinds of patents to pianos, with the result that to- 


e same struggle, and fortunes have been lost in attempts 


iv nine-tenths of the best pianos in this country are built 
n the original principle, simply enlarged and developed to 


nform with the demands of the day. These patents are fre- 


uently attached to give the parties who sell the pianos a 


ilking point. A ‘talking point” is nothing but a chance 


to mystify a purchaser, and therefore it is added to a piano 


r the purpose of improving it (for these ‘‘ talking points 


frequently interfere or damage the musical quality of the in- 


strument), but for the purpose of making it appear to a pur- 
chaser that the particular piano is a wonderful instrument. A 
tent prevents others than the owner from using it, and there- 


‘*talking points” are alike, tor 


fore you w:!! find that no two 
while one house has one “' talking point” another will have a 
lifferent one, as a matter of course, the patent being different. 


it is always some attachment, and millions have been lost in 
in piano patents, as they were subsequently 
The piano of the original type, simply 
developed as shown above, continues to be made as ever. The 
principle is the same and cannot be altered. It iscontained in 
the Smith American upright piano, which is free and un- 
trameled trom all unnecessary incumbrances, depending en- 


investments 
shown to be useless. 


tirely for its sale and success upon the merit of the instru- 
ment itself, and not upon useless ‘‘ talking points” invented to 
mislead and mystify purchasers. 


Qualities. 

The important characteristic of every musical instrument 
should be its quality, and the best, which should be the only 
quality you should look for, can be found only in a first-class 
How is the best quality of tone and of touch produced ? 
First, by adhering in construction to scientific principles and 
discarding all questionable or useless attachments. All the 
parts of a piano should be scientifically constructed and ad- 


piano, 


justed on scientific principles, by artisans and mechanics who 
Such are the men engaged in making the Smith 
Next comes the selection and ap- 
plication of the highest grade material. Wood enters as a most 


are experts. 
American upright piano. 


important factor, and it requires large capital and resources, 
such as are possessed by this company, to purchase the prime 
qualities of ail the materials used in piano construction. After 
this comes time, and time is one of the greatest factors in mak- 
ing a first-class piano. It requires time to season wood ; time 
to let glue and veneers dry, and time to permit the many coats 
of varnish on a piano case to become hard. Time signifies 
capital, and only firms of large resources take advantage of 
this desideratum, Pianos that are rapidly built and rapidly 
finished are rapidly useless. With ample capital the Smith 
American Piano Company is enabled to give all the time neces- 
sary for the proper and scientific completion of their pianos. 
It is for these reasons that the Smith American upright pianos 
embody all the essential elements of the first-class modern 
piano, They are rich and sonorous in tone ; equally balanced 
throughout the entire piano ; singing quality with great volume 
in the bass and remarkable brilliancy in the treble ; prompt re- 
sponse to the touch, combined with a sympathetic and elastic 
action that charms every pianist. 
Appearance. 

An instrument, as the one just described, should be repre- 
sented at the same time in a case of artistic appearance, 
While the piano is an educator and an art object, it is at the 
same time an ornament to the drawing room and the parior, 
and to be that the case calls forth special imaginative powers 
of a high order. The cases of the Smith American upright 
pianos are artistic in design, combining all that is character- 
istic of dignity and repose. The styles are the very latest, 
and in fancy woods, such as rosewood, mahogany, native and 
imported walnut. They are finished in every detail with the 
utmost care and attention, 


Responsibility. 

As the sum of money expended for a piano is considerable, 
you should by all means assure yourself of the financial re- 
sponsibility of the concern from which you are purchasing. 
True, a warranty is offered and often given by every dealer 
and manufacturer, and yet what is the value of a warranty 
without financial responsibility on the part of the dealer or 
manufacturer ? A firm such as the Smith American Piano 
Company, among the largest and most successful manufac- 
turers of musical instruments—with an experience of nearly 
forty years, and having a reputation extending over the civil- 
ized world for integrity, soundnesss and unquestioned respon- 
sibility—surely a warrant from a house of this character is a 
document that signifies without qualification an absolute guar- 
antee. As the purchase of a piano is not an everyday trans- 
action, but a transaction which assumes the nature of an in- 
vestment, the purchaser who is true to his interests should 
be careful to take to his home an instrument that willin years to 
come represent an approximate value, and one which in case of 
necessity need not be sacrificed. All this can be accomplished 
by purchasing an instrument made by this company, for our 
pianos represent first-class productions, are sold at reasonable 
prices and are warranted in all respects to be just as described. 
We may be pardoned for stating that our commercial and 
financial, as well as industrial position, among the manufac- 
turers of musical instruments ranks so high that the preceding 
remarks can be accepted as thoroughly reliable, both as re- 
gards facts and the inferences we have drawn from them. 

The Smith American piano, in short, represents the cumula- 
tive experiences and experiments in the deepest researches in 
piano construction and their practical application. Nothing 
superior in the line of pianos is to-day offered purchasers, and 
those who secure a Smith American upright piano will find it 
in all respects a first-class, artistic and scientific product. 


The Voice of Niagara. 

N an article on “ Niagara Falls” an evening 
| paper observes, anent the mighty roar of its waters: 
‘One can never forget the effect of listening to this mighty 
voice for the first time, nor is it an unpleasant sound which 
assails the ear. The roar is positively musical, they say, and a 
few years ago a distinguished American organist spent a long 
time in studying it, and trying to learn the measure and com- 


deepest tone made by the falling cataract was that which 
would be produced by an organ pipe about 160 feet in length, 
and of proportionate dimensions as organ pipes are made. 
Now, 160 feet, which is about the height of the falls (this varies 
from 160 feet to nearly 180 feet), is much longer than any 
organ pipe is made, and the sound emitted by such a pipe 
would not be sensible to us as a musical sound. Therefore 
our ears could not apprehend the music of the deepest tones, 
and as our ears are at fault we give this deep toned music 
such discordant epithets as noise and roar.” This story, ac- 
cording to one account, seems incorrectly stated. The 
organist in question suggested a sound not nearly three 
octaves below 32 feet C, but above F sharp below that note. 
The present writer tried to define the vast harmonic hum of 
the great waterfalls, and came to the conclusion that the task 
was all but hopeless, although a steady kind of tone seems to 
be maintained ; and certainly the imagination might readily 
seize upon such a note as the authority in question named, 
but whether the indefinite sound could be described as of a 
foundation or upper partial tone character it would be im- 
possible to say.—London ‘* Musical World.” 


A New Patent Piano. 
UNIQUE and remarkable piano has just 


been patented, which will undoubtedly attract the 
attention of every piano manufacturer and dealer in this 


country, when they have an opportunity to investigate the 
instrument, The patentee has produced a seven and one- 
third octave piano on the smallest possible scale, and up to 
date of the least possible weight, neat and pleasing in ap- 
pearance, and constructed so low as to enable the player to 
look over the top of it when seated at the piano. 

To those who have not seen the instrument it will seem 
strange when we state that it has a full iron plate, is over- 
strung, that the scale is only a little smaller than those of 
uprights generally, that the size of the finger board is that of 
the usual piano, the hammers the same, and yet the instru- 
ment only weighs about half the weight of the present up- 
right, while the action is a model of simplicity, although it 
is prompt and effective. The scale is a horizontal one, and 
in order to give it its required width the instrument is wider 
than the usual upright. It can, however, be removed from 
its seat or standard, being separable, and can be carried into 
the smallest kind of a flat by two men. 

It is not separable in the sense in which upright pianos 
generally are considered separable, for the two parts of the 
piano are not separated, but the plate, action, sounding 
board, keyboard, in fact, the whole musical part of the in- 
strument is bodily lifted from its seat, and therefore handled 
with the greatest ease and in the smallest space. The two 
sections of the piano, when separated, weigh about 175 
pounds each. Asa matter of course, the instrument can be 
produced at a sum far below the cost of even the smallest 
upright piano made now. 
the present upright piano is eliminated, and in propor- 


A large part of the case of 
tion other parts of the piano are less costly. For renting 
purposes especially the instrument, if manufactured under 
the proper auspices, will produce a revolution, not alone on 
account of its handy size and weight, but also because it can 
be made for so much less than the present cost of up- 
rights. 

The instrument is in the city of New York, and can be exam- 
ined by piano manufacturers generally, as the patent is for 
sale. There is nothing complicated in the mechanism or con- 
struction of this instrument, and the inventor will, no doubt, 
be able to make some arrangement by which his piano can 
be introduced and placed upon the market. The inventor 
has been a piano workman for forty-seven years, having for- 
merly worked with Erard, of Paris, and with Broadwood & 
Sons, London. For particulars, address B, W. L., care of 
THE Musica Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 





—Mr. George Nembach, of Geo. Steck & Co., left for Bremen 
on the Trave last Wednesday. He will attend the Bayreuth 
festival during his visit to Germany, and will be here again 
about September I. 

—Mr. Edward F. Droop, of Washington, D. C., sailed for 
Europe on June 27 by steamer Trave. During his absence the 
business will be in charge of Mr. Frank Boucher, formerly of 
Atlanta, Ga., and his son, Edward Droop. 


ANTED.—A tone regulator who has a practical knowl- 
edge of the other branches of piano making particu- 
larly uprights, is wanted for a New York city factory. A 
bright young man preferred. Address ‘‘ MAKERS,” care of THE 
Musica Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st, New York. 
OR SALE.—Music store with full stock, in one of the 
best avenues in the city (established thirty years). Net 
profits per year, $2,000. A rare chance for the right man. 
Correspondence solicited. Address ‘Music Store,” care of 
Tue Musica Courirr, 25 East Fourteenth st., New York. 
UPERINTENDENT AND SCALE MAKER.-A prac- 
tical piano maker, an ex-foreman, thorough draughtsman 
and scale maker, would accept a position as superintendent or 
foreman in a piano factory which produces a sufficient number 
of pianos to warrant the engagement of a thorough mechanic, 
posted in all particulars, at a salary to which his experiences 
and ability entitle him. Address ‘‘ Superintendent,” care of 








Sut always remember that a piano in itself cannot be patented ; 


pass of its tones, He finally came to the conclusion that the 


Tue Musica Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York, 
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BAUS & COMPANY, | 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 
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C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. - and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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M.P. MOLLER PIPE ORGAN CO. 
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Of the Highest Grade, 
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CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANS. 
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Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY. 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth St., 


NEW YORK. 
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About Chicago. 


dit al Courier: 


rs Musi 

HE city of Chicago has of late years become 

a commercial power in the land, only surpassed by New 
York, and in some respects is even of greater importance than 
Nevertheless, there are some lines of busi- 
in our Western me- 
tropolis, and one of those is the piano manufacturing business, 
We are fully of the opinion that it takes peculiar qualities to 
make what can be termed a first-class piano. A piano manu- 


her older sister. 


ness which have as yet a mere foothold 


facturer must know (or have someone in immediate superin- 
vho does) what really constitutes a first-class instru- 
It is easy enough to turn out good cabinet work, or to 


tencence 


ment 
buy good wire or a first-class action or fine felt or any other 
ot the many accessories which are necessary in the construc- 
tion of a piano, but to draw a scale, or even copy one success- 
fully, to place the action properly and regulate it, and many 
other nice points which it is hardly necessary to mention, but 
which are essential to a successful piano, are problems which 
a limited number only are capable of solving, and it does not 
follow that even when he is aware of the weak points in a 
piano the manufacturer is capable of remedying them. We 
therefore think that it will be some years to come before the 
manufacture of such a complex instrument as the piano can 
imount to very much in Chicago, even taking into considera- 
tion the fact that the taste for only the very best is growing so 
very rapidly in this country. In the organ business the cir- 
cumstances are different. Itis less difficult to make organs than 
to make pianos, and in this line Chicago is, in the number of in- 
struments made, ahead of any other one particular point on the 
globe. In the quality also, leaving out two or three concerns, 
they are on an average not behind their Eastern competitors. 
lhe volume of business done in these two instruments, in and 
from Chicago, if one does not consider that the pianos are 
bought almost entirely from New York and Boston manufac- 
urers, will amount to one-quarter of the whole number made 
h being the case, it is not improbable that the idea of manu- 
facturing them may be stimulated, and a considerable output 


Dur- 


stores 


S 


produced much sooner than would otherwise occur, 
ng the 


nened and no one has gone out of business. 


last two years there have been several new 

With the development of taste there has also come a differ- 
nce in the quality of sheet music sold there, and at any one of 
the four stores there can now be obtained almost anything in the 

ape of good music that is required, and almost any edition 
published This was not so even one year ago. We do not 
ropese to give any particular statistical information in this 
rticle, but some time ago there appeared in a magazine an 

ticle on Chicago musical business that was certainly exag- 
yerated in some respects, and in the estimate of the amount of 
musical instruments sold the probable truth would be 


So 


simal 
mentioned 
of 


that the amount was double the real figure. a 


t n the estimate the amount of organ business done, 


ng from the number of organs built there, and knowing 


rice at which they were sold, the estimate 


a ut the average p 


was about double the true figure. Nevertheless Chicago is a 


rowing town, and the end of this year may witness 
In 


great and g 
interesting deve opments of interest to the trade. 


some 


speaking of the new houses that have started there within the 


t couple of years, it can be said that most of them have been 


[hey have had to compete with wealthy old houses 


cesstul 


had to fight hosts of sub-agents, who, comparatively speaking, 
were owned, body and soul, by some of these large houses, 
and when some agent who was able to carry his own goods 
bought other than the goods which a certain house who are 
aiming to run the whole Western business and part of the East- 
ern sells, they were confronted with the hired agent of said 
house and with a stock of goods, some of which were the 
cheapest in the market, and representations which were un- 
truthful, z. ¢., stenciled pianos. The Eastern manufacturer 
now represented intends to stay in Chicago, and others are 
contemplating doing the same thing, and it would not be a bad 
idea if some of our large first-class houses would follow 
the same plan, as Mr. Weber has already done for some years. 
Any way their pianos would be oftener heard there than they 
are, and if there is any virtue in making a fine concert piano 
and having it heard they would receive that benefit any way. 

There are some elements in the trade in the shape of human 
hogs, as they probably are in all businesses, but on the whole 
they are a fine set of gentlemen out there whom it is a pleas- 
ure to meet, and a few among them are angels enough to 
leaven the whole batch. 

It would be very unfair to conclude without speaking of the 
talent in the musical line who are residents of that town, as 
many notable pianists and violinists can be brought together 
there. A RECENT VISITOR. 








Barmen Letter. 
BARMEN, June 11, 1888. 

OW that the gentle breeze of summer re- 
N vives, with its fragrance of new mown hay, our nostrils 
still afflicted with the stale, stifling eau-de-mille-fleurs atmos- 
phere of the winter concert room; now that this self-same 
breeze wafts to our blighted ear the thousand gay, harmonious 
voices of nature’s own musicians, priceless panacea against the 
music nausea produced by the winter’s civilized overdoses of 
symphony and oratorio, chamber music and opera ; in short, 
now in June there commences a general exodus of musicians 
from the scenes of their winter sports. They are inverted 
birds of passage, who arrive in the fall, hatch and sing during 
the snowy months and leave in spring. While a considerable 
part of them disappear altogether during the summer, go no- 
body knows where, and remain invisible even to the dog star's 
penetrating rays, the great majority of our musicians may be 
traced to the watering places, whither they will flock by an old 
law of nature, though for quite opposite reasons. The rich 
ones go there to spend their earnings and gain their health ; 
the poor ones to earn their spendings and lose their health, 
So there is not much to report of matters musical, and I must 
beg of you for this time to content yourselves with a kind of 
assorted chat, a sort of ‘‘ hash,” composed after the most ap- 
proved New York boarding house principles. And may the 
same two qualities, which this savory and pooular dish de- 
mands, viz., blind confidence and a solid stomach, receive also 
what little I have to say to-day. 
To cast a parting glance at the English Merchandise Marks 
act mentioned in a previous letter (No. 21 of THe MusIcAL 
Courter, of May 23), I have now before me a decision of the 
London Custom House, dated May 18, which says literally : 
The qualification—Rud. Ibach Sohn, Barmen—does not afford 
a definite indication of the country of production of the goods ; 
it should be Rud. [bach Sohn, Germany. Sure enough, the 





who are able to carry their agents when necessary. They have 


of lunacy ; it should be ‘‘ Bedlam, England.” Aisum tencatus 

amici { To show what kind of unwholesome wind is just now 

blowing in the benighted (beg pardon, United) Kingdom, I 

hand you a straw in the shape of the following paragraph from 

the *‘ Echo” of June 7, a liberal London halfpenny sheet : 
COTTAGE PIANOS, 

A most important competition, open to piano manufacturers throughout 
the world, for an iron framed cottage piano of a certain specification was 
held last Tuesday at the Polytechnic Institution, Regent-st , London, 
under the auspices of the Provincial Music Trades Association. The jury 
were chosen from the practical piano selectors and dealers of Great Britain, 
and after a most searching examination the award was gained by an Eng- 
lish maker—in fact, the first six pianos in order of merit were all of English 
manufacture. It is the first open competition where pianos have been 
tested solely upon their own merits, as no names appeared upon any por- 
tion of the instruments, mottoes or numbers being used instead. The 
English makers are to be congratulated that they can compete successfully, 
price included, with those of foreign manufacture, notwithstanding prefer- 
ential railway rates and the fact that they come into this country duty free 

That reads well and will surely spread comfort wherever it 
is read. By way of comment I will only add, from reliable in- 
formation, that no foreign piano makers whatever participated 
in this ‘‘ most important competition throughout the world,” 
probably because they did not hear of it, or, if so, did not 
think it worth while ; and that the six competing native firms 
who carried all the honors must have been of minor signifi- 
cance, or else the manufacturer of said paragraph (manufac- 
tured in England) would have given their names. Who were 
they, anyhow? and who competed altogether? The ‘“ prefer- 
ential railway rates” of this patriotic author are slightly apo- 
cryphal to my knowledge. German pianos intended for the Eng- 
lish market are paying full rates ; should there be forwarders so 
ultra-patriotic as to make an exception in their favor, I shoul 
like to have their names and addresses forthwith. 

Now, I must right here profess my creed, lest I be mis- 
judged. I am equally far from exaggerated national pride and 
from animosity against anything foreign. I hold that steam, 
electricity and the press have brought the nations of culture so 
close together and actually intermingled them to such a degree 
that all narrow national barriers must fall. We arecitizens of 
the world, moving upon the world’s market, and there, as the 
great Englishman Darwin says, ¢he Attest survive! But let the 
competition be fair by all means, and everything be judged by 
its merits alone, in a large, noble, generous, American, i. ¢., 
cosmopolitan, spirit, without harassing and harping upon 
countries of production and native industries and all that. 
Most of all in a country like England that has for centuries 
been boasting of her free institutions, her equal rights for all, 
her accessibility to all! What a face would she make if the 
millions of Her Majesty’s Irish subjects that are prospering in 
the United States were to be received there in the spirit of the 
Merchandise Marks act! And now shake hands! 

In mentioning some worthy composers of this province 
lately I omitted the name of H. Spielcer, music director at 
Schwelm (where the great Ibach factory is), a young musician 
of promise, whose compositions, mostly chamber music and 
female chorus works, have been very favorably criticised ; 
publishers, C. F. Kahnt Nachf at Leipsic. I conclude with 
a few dry but telling statistics that will place the industrial 
activity of my dear Barmen in the proper light. The official 

report of our Chamber of Commerce sets forth that the ex- 

ports of the city of Barmen (all owo manufactures) to the 

United States alone amounted to 3.151,000 marks in 1883, 

4,357,000 marks in 1885, and 5,414.000 marks in 1887. 





qualification ** Bedlam” does not afford a definite indication 
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6 Sets of Reeds. 


14 Stops. 
Weicut, Boxep, 469 Las 


Manual Organ has two sets of reeds and divided octave coupler 
Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds, besides Sub-bass and 





THE TERRITORY IS RAP DLY BEING 


THE AZZOLIAN ORCAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, bet. {2th and 13th Sts, New York. 


TAKEN UP BY THE KNOWING DEALERS. 


THE AEOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CoO. 





STYLE 0. 
Length, 45 in. Height, 75 in. Width, 28 in. 
Weicut, Boxep, 395 Las. 


Manual Organ has five octaves of reeds and divided octave 
c ougier. The Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds. Three sets 
in all. 





furnish the Trade with THE ORGAN OF THE FUTURE! 
A SMALL COST OVER THE OLD STYLE OF CABINET ORGAN. 





STYLE 2900. 
Height, 67 in. 


Length, 44 in. Width, 23 in, 
Weicut, Boxep ror Suipment, 339 Les. 


This Organ contains two full sets of reeds, four stops. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Fianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 
455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—NEW YORK + 


+RAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 








G. W. SEAVERNS & SON, 


EMERSON 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK, 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 





402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York, 


Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
LF HEPBURN & CO., x00S me ecaasus ons 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 


BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 











> —o- 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS + ( A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT, # 
~o— — —e- 








> == APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, +o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSEH & SONS, 


Piano Manufacturers, 
170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








HALLET a DAVIS CO’S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sarc 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and psd 's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS- 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C. 
State and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





ATERLOO 
ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
Unequaled Quality of Tone, 
Superior Design and Finish of Cases, 
Durability. 
They Pump one-half easier than any 
other Organ made. 


SIX OCTAVES, 4 SPECIALTY. 


For Prices and Catalogues, address 


MALCOLM LOVE & C0., 





WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


NEWBY 6 EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 





IVERS: PON 
PIANOS : 


WAREROOMS: 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston. 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 
Abbany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 





WM. ROHLFING & CO., 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORHIGN «+MUSIC, 


Inolading Edition “ Peters,”’ ‘‘ Andre,” and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition ‘‘ Rohlfing.” 


@@™ The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Ce ESTABLISHED 1857. > - 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


spectfully solicited 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers re 
fy CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 











3O 





THE OLD STANDARD M ARTIN GUITARS Katumt 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
ws NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <2 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. DE La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. Dg JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others. 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














































KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





POUR Sc 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 


A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT! 


Its leading characteristics are 
A Full, Rich, 
A Finely Regulated, 


lat. 
2d. 
3d. 
4th. 


Pure Singing Tone, 

Delicate Touch. 

A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale, 

The whole composed of the Choicest 
Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 

NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can 

comprise a First-Class Piano, and as such we 

inhesitatingly place them before the world. 


or will ever 


©@™ SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO CO., 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


§ Kansas City,Mo 
( London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Bianos Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


arge variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRANCH HOUSES: 








PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
Between Fifth ~~ | NEW YORK 


Broadway, 





SPOFFORD & CO., 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 


DOLGBVILLE, H. ¥, 


KBAce 


Grand, Square and’ Upright 


+PLANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United Stater 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 


7" Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable, 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York 


Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, 1885. 


BEER BROTHERS & CoO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Oylindes 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


—® PATENT PIANO MUFFLER e— 


= The last reduces the tone to a mere 
and saves wear of the Piano, 


_ 15 East 14th Street, New York, 
a «=WAREROOMS: t 1229 Chestnat St, Philadelphis. 
= FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue 


NEW YORE. 



















ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


A specialt 
V¢ mae 











made of turnishing the Highest Class 
D WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
RTISTIC DECORATION OF 

FRONT PIPES. 
Is also propesed to furnish the best guelty of Organ 
Kevs. Action, Wires, Knobs, & 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Uprieht 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 


QU 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 








Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 











Gold and Silver 


Medals at the 
Wor d’s Expo- PRICES 
| sitions of Am 


sterdam and 
Antwerp. 




























TH. MANN & CO., 


BIELEFELD, GERMANY, 


UprighteGrand Pianos. 


PATENT BRIDGE AND TUNING APPARATUS. 
Endorsed by Reinecke, Stavenhagen, me Anna Bock, Eugene D’Albert and other leading Artists. 


THE A. B. GHASE C0 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 











For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 


TRYBER & SWERTLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


1261 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 



















SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 




















Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 






WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Avenue; 
FACTORY: 61-53-56 Pearson Street, 





N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thereughly 











Acawts Wanrtza. CHICAGO LLL. | Tused and Regulated. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. FORT WAYNE ORGAN (0, 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





~wée IT HAS HO SUPERIOR! *~~ 


|F B ROTHER: GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
A tie, cast in one piece, patcsted May vapeand March, yh which has 

db 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — caused them to be pr y P judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


easy oranv.| GEO, STECK & CO.) ees: 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


aan snennEY ananD GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT , Seer ae 


PIANO MADE. Containing all improvements, com- 


ei bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic hese nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small = 


o- en Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


Jaroiwe & Son WEGMAN QHENNING, May THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 
<a Piano Manufacturers. aatnenmumsagungiginamen 
ee, fF. our , dApousr Organ of the day. 


























ri Aran Cah 2 Ch. All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
x +43 St. Paul’s ae h.. | the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 


age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
hak! Y Mad Pres dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our RESENTED. _GATALOCEE, &c., FREE. 
i 


rst Presby instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 


smi 3; Trinity C 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch. ented 
New Orleans, 3; oF Pitts- 
Surah R.C. Cathedral, AUBURN, N. Y.- 


STULTZ & B A U E R, Y cae VN at MANUFACTURERS OF 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — aa _ UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


1 oye Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
Upright and Square } and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 


and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 


| Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
=z ‘ha } Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
E E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 


San Francisco, and many others. 


* | that ours will excel any other. 

















Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 31st Street, New York.| & 08 t 490 Went Fourtewath iret, NEW YORK. 


TRITTER & WINKELMANN, eA NT O p = = PIANO. 








SS 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, en oe 4 ORGANS, - wae aan 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK. 
‘ meee FOXCROFT, ME. 
Uprights and Grands, | qed cx seo aaz cco sex 
} a Sete || Catalogue. New and 
oe ae ee ee . ' i Elegant Designs 








' of Just Out. 
AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC-| 4 Ee 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND } mented, should be pleased to 


open correspondence in re- 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. gard to the Agency. 


HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 


COBLENZ ON THE RHINE. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


Piano + Manufacturers. 
S T R AUC Ei B a O S Fi Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Piano 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
Grand, Square and Uprig: room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 


Banners for Musical Societies. 
TI 0 i S. FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 


Ez. G. HARRINGTON! & COQ. iiss oF 
“Ti\twehtmyum*o square? Opright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAYT 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Neo. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG QERMANY. 

















Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53a Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. 





A glance at the advertisements in any 


musical paper will reveal many organs of 






different make, each of which “has no equal.” 


The 
praises of these instruments should be sung 
by the public. 


and they alone should praise or condemn. 





Of what value are such claims? 






It is they who are purchasing, 







If there is any organ which has the right 





to make such a boast it is the organ which 






has proved its unequalled merit by its un- 





equalled sales. 


And that organ is the ESTEY, with its 


record of 200,000 instruments sold. 





















ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS | USED. 








C. C. BRIGGS & co. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 


NONE ‘BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 











NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 














|'5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 
PRACTICE 


THE VIRGH cur 


Silent Piano. 


For teaching and for all practice. Endorsed and 
| used by Eminent Artists and Teachers. Agents to be 


F. ZiECFELD, President, | appointed. Address, for Circulars, &c., &c., 
A. EH. VIRGIL, 
18 East 17th Street, New York. 


JAMES BELLAK 


1129 Chestnut Street, 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGY sD HUSIAL COLLEGE 


Central Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Music 


Dr. 


Our Catak giving 
ng a musi al \ xicon, oh pri idg 
ther valuable iformati 


C. s. STONE, 


First-Class 


tuition and con- 
4 His or ory of ane 
will t nt FREE on 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF CINCINNATI, 





Manufacturer of 


JOHN OWEN BACHE, MANAGER, 
U , R | G HT and SQ UAR E Rooms 411 and 413 Telephone . ling, 

| No. 18 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK 

The Union Central commenced business in 1867; it 

pays the ae > lividends of any life company 1n this 

oo yuntry. Endowment Insurance at Life Rates a 

pec ialty ; realizes the highest rate of interest and 

j as he »west death rate ; its policies are an invest- 

ment at from four and a half to five per cent. com- 

| ps und interest, and the life insurance feature is only 


ER V I N G, MA SS. incidental or cc 


BEHNING 


— Upright and Grand Pianos 


»llateral. 








128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


Factory: 


BEHNING & SON. 








THE STORY & CLARK ORGAN, 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, Tu. 


The Most Perfect Organ Manufactured. It stands at the Head. 
Its Mechanism and Tone Perfect. New Styles always 


Lead. It stands Criticism and Thorough Inspection. 





Agents Wanted. Territory Exclusive.  -Send for Catalogue. 


TH& MODERN IDEAL. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
R.M BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, are .-~ 
to place additional agencies. Prices low. yrite 

j for Illustraied Catalogue. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFAOTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 




















LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Cnurch, New York. 





